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THE TRIALS OF STAFF OFFICERS. 
A LAPSE TO THE LINE. : 
By General Charles King. 


SOMEWHERE back in the early days of THE UNITED SERVICE, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, “The Duties of Staff Officers,” a paper 
by a soldier who knew whereof he wrote, appeared in its pages. 
Something like a year later “The Trials of Staff Officers’’—a series 
of papers by one who thought he knew whereof he wrote—began to 
appear, and as the author had served as adjutant, as quartermaster 
and commissary, as aide-de-camp, engineer, ordnance and signal offi- 
cer, as inspector, judge advocate, professor of military science, in- 
structor of tactics, U. S. M. A.—even as adjutant general of a com- 
mand in the field, and later as instructor, inspector and adjutant 
general in the National Guard, it had to be conceded that his possi- 
bilities of observation were large as his powers of perception and 
portrayal might be limited. Many of these papers were subsequently 
reproduced in book form. They had the merit of being details of 
actual personal experience, which gave to them a certain vraisem- 
blance that prompted a soldier of distinction, afterwards President, 
to write to the writer that they were the best things he ever wrote. 
As he had never written anything particularly good, this might be 
said without unduly inflating the author of the essays or reacting on 
him of the statement. 

A great metropolitan paper, moreover, was moved to speak of 
them in terms of unlooked for commendation, but to say of them, 
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“Of course they can’t be true,” or words to that effect. Now, there 
was one thing to be said in their favor—good or not, they were at 
least true. Nor did the material end with the temporary disappear- 
ance of the publishing periodical. During the spell of suspended 
animation which overtook THE UNITED SERVICE at one time in its 
career, the experiences went on. “Mr. X” stumbled along into fur- 
ther official tangies, while most of his contemporaries were placidly 
mooning through life in the line, and, as some of these experiences 
were amusing and others exasperating, and the telling of them has 
moved some few to merriment, it has pleased the periodical wherein 
the originals appeared to call for the sequels, and on its editorial 
head be the blame. 

There came a time in the annals of his state when, after having 
served it seven years as inspector and instructor in the National 
Guard, Mr. X found himself confronted by a new condition, not a 
theory. For many a year the Republican party had elected its can- 
didates at will. Exceeding peace had made its leaders bold. A very 
large number of our German and Scandinavian voters had stood with 
it sturdily and had been counted on to continue so to do, but in an 
unguarded moment a bill slipped into a session of the legislature 
providing in effect that, through at least twelve weeks of each year, 
instruction in the public schools should be conveyed solely in the 
English language. When originally introduced a few years previous 
by a Democratic member, the project met no whisper of adverse com- 
ment. But when re-vamped under Republican auspices, shrewd 
editors of the opposite persuasion saw a grand opportunity, and 
struck home. They declared it a blow at the parochial schools of the 
Roman Catholic Church as well as the Lutheran. They denounced 
it as an affront to our sturdy fellow citizens of foreign birth and 
parentage. They aroused without the slightest difficulty the priest- 
hood and their parishioners—German, Polish, Scandanavian—and lo, 
the lion ley down with the lamb; sons of Luther and of Loyola— 
German Protestant and Polish Catholic—joined hands in holy cru- 
sade against the unholy measure. All too late the managers saw 
their mismanagement. The bill itself was innocuous—innocent oi 
wrong intent—but the papers worked the people into frenzy, and the 
result was a cataclysm. Out went the Republican candle. In came 
rejoiceful Democracy, and, with the retiring commander-in-chief 
went, of course, his staff, “Mr.” Assistant Inspector-General “X” 
among them. A new lot of generals and colonels stepped in with the 
new governor, an old and valued friend, as was many a man of the 
new staff—many of them old fellow-workers in a field where politics 
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was the last thing thought of. The commander of the one city regi- 
ment was made quartermaster-general, and “Mr. X” was invited by 
its officers and urged by some of the new dispensation to accept the 
command. So, for the first time in his life that officer found himself 
wearing the infantry facings, and once more “boning” battalion drill. 

A queer combination was this new command. “Mr. X” had had 
his militia experiences in the ‘heroic old ante-bellum days when 
almost every city had its Light Guard, whose pride it was at stated 
intervals to parade the streets in towering bearskins, in swagger tail 
coats, in broad white cross-belts, and in pomp and ceremony inde- 
scribable. He had later, on a memorable occasion, shouldered a mus- 
ket in the solid ranks of Gotham’s famous Seventh and knew much 
of the metropolitan regiments and their commodious armories. But 
here was a metropolitan regiment that, when first it fell under Mr. 
X’s notice, was merely an aggregation of companies without either 
armory or uniform in common. The uniform later had been gradual- 
ly acquired, but it was the simple, serviceable field dress of the regu- 
lar army. It was a “come down” in the eyes of many officers and 
most enlisted men to shed the stately gorgeousness of that swallow 
tail costume in favor of the dun-hued campaign hat and leggins, the 
severely plain blue blouse and stripeless continuations. Then the 
cross belts and patent leather boxes had to give way to woven web 
cartridge belts, and the glistening musket to the dull brown rifle, and 
all that was fuss and feathers went the way of all flesh; all that was 
practical sought earnestly to cut in, and the time came when the so- 
called Fourth Infantry began to look a little like a business battalion 
of the regular service. 

Then, too, the scattered companies were made to assume a certain 
similarity in organization as the year 1890 was ushered in. But in 
appearance, at least, the resemblance was not even skin deep. It went 
no further than the blouse-built coat. Each company had its marked 
individuality. Company “A,” started by the Irish and named (as 
pronounced) “the Shurd’n Guards,”. was still Irish to the core. Com- 
pany “B” was entirely composed of sons of Poland whose muster 
roll was the stumbling block of many an inspector, and whose patron 
saint was Kosciusko. Company “C” was thoroughly German, taking 
the name of a genial brewer and calling themselves his Guards. Com- 
pany “D” was also Teutonic in tone, and each of these four had its 
armory and drill room in its own section of the city. Companies “E” 
and “F” sprang from boy organizations—cadets that had had a fairly 
flourishing existence of a year or two and were hopefully mustered 
into the state service; seeing which the political friends of a rival, 
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“junior grade” organization called “Cadets of the Holy Name,” 
fostered under the wing of the Mother Church, secured the accep- 
tance of these young warriors of the cross, and in this wise was the 
Fourth Infantry builded from the ground up. Its possibilities for 
harmony were rivaled only by those of the regimental band which, 
in the words of a local satirist, “had its birth in a boiler-shop.” 

In old days as adjutant at “the Point,” in the South, in forts, 

seaboard and frontier, Mr. X had had various experiences with vari- 
ous bands—academic, post and regimental, but never had he seen or 
heard the mate of this. Good bands there were in the community,— 
very good,—but they cost money, and that was one thing the Fourth 
didn’t have. The first bandsmen enlisted for the regiment were large- 
ly mechanics who had found a music leader somewhere among the 
great works on the “South Side,” and, not because they furnished 
music but in hopes that they might some day do so, the officers had 
decided to giye them a show. The state allowed nothing for bands 
except when ordered into camp. The officers and men of the Fourth 
were none of them of the leisure class. The wealthiest of their 
number had no more than a very moderate salary. The best they 
could do for the band was to help buy certain instruments and music. 
The best the band could do for them was to try to play, but that, said 
the band, after its first camp, was too much like work. There was. 
discord between the promoters of harmony and their martial patrons. 
before the arrangement was a year old, and this-was the situation 
when Mr. X, still holding the belief that he ought not to lose touch 
with the possible future defenders of the flag, accepted the command 
of the city regiment, and set to work to see what could be done with 
it. 
The officers he knew to a man. Some of them were soldierly and 
capable ; some were of no earthly use. All of them, except the staff, 
were duly elected of their men, and to a degree dependent upon the 
good will of their commands. Most of them, therefore, were of the 
nationality most numerous in their ranks. We had officers Ameri- 
can, German, Irish and Polish, but they promised fealty to the new 
commander, and started fair. So far as that officer was concerned 
the regiment had no favors to ask, no fault to find that any one could 
find out, “No kick comin’,” said the spokesman. It was the band that 
had enough for all, and, fresh from a very harmonious meeting with 
his commisioned officers, Mr. X was confronted by a committee of 
the musicians. “We have come,” said their spokesman, “to lay down 
our ultimatum. If things aint different, we’re going to demand our 
discharge.” 
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For a moment there was silence. Then, “That saves me much 
trouble,” said the colonel, unexpectedly. “I was going to do it my- 
self.” 

“Do what?” presently queried the spokesman, after another mo- 
ment of silence. 

“Recommend your discharge. You can neither march, nor play 
for marching. We need a band that can do both.” 

Here the listening adjutant inopportunely sniggered, and the com- 
mittee “caught on,” as the snare drummer afterwards stated. 

“We can march as well as any band in town,” began the spokes- 
man, but gets no further. The colonel is uncompromising. 

“That makes it worse. You say you can, and yet you don’t. You 
shall have your discharge, and the quartermaster will call for your 
uniforms this week.” 

Now, this, as it happens, is the last thing the band desires. It 
has no uniform of its own, and is in the fix of the young physician 
—‘‘little practice and less pay.” Its hopes of existence depend on 
its being known as the band of the Fourth. Its threat of disbandment 
is a bare-faced bluff, and now, it seems, the committee desires to 
present a majority report. The other two musicians are not in tune 
with their spokesman. They ask for time, and the colonel tells them 
that it can only be quick time. By the end of the week the band re- 
ports that it is ready for business, and the tune is “Wait Till The 
Clouds Roll By.” 

We had lately buried a brigadier general. He had been in his 
day a stalwart commander of our famous Light Guard—the very first 
militia company from the far West to parade the streets of New 
York. (Ellsworth’s Chicago Zouaves were a close second, visiting 
Gotham the following year). At the outbreak of the great war the 
captain had been placed at the head of a great regiment, and won 
the star in command _of a noble brigade in the Army of the Cumber- 
land. His funeral escort, as army regulations provided, was com- 
posed of troops of the three arms of the service, and the parade 
through the streets of the city was very imposing. But the way to 
the cemetery was long and it had been decided that only the mounted 
officers and a detachment of infantry—a firing party—should go all 
the way to the grave. The pall-bearers, active, were in the prime 
of life. The pall-bearers, honorary, and a special escort were com- 
posed of veterans, most of them wearing the button of the G. A. R., 
two or three of whose posts were represented in the procession. A 
long column of carriages contained the family and friends. Mr. X, 
who was in command of the array, had ordered four-horse carry-alls 
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—vehicles capable of carrying twenty men—to meet the procession at 
the point where the escort was to be dismissed. These were to con- 
vey the band and firing party the rest of the long, dusty way. Some- 
body had told the survivors of the general’s old regiment that there 
would be “busses” for them, too. As the head of the mile-long 
column reached the designated corner Mr. X saw that his two traps 
were there, for he knew their drivers. There were also a pair of yel- 
low omnibuses, with a possible squeezing capacity of twelve. The 
escort halted; formed line along the broad avenue, and stood with 
presented arms as the mournful cortége merched by—the crape- 
laden flags of the old regiment and the G. A. R. posts, the horse, full 
caparisoned, with boots reversed in the stirrups, the blue uuniformed 
“posts” flanking the black-plumed hearse, the clergy and family and 
intimate friends, the carriage loads of state and city officials. For all 
these the soldier escort remained at salute, and then, when they had 
passed by, the escort was dismissed, band and squad were bidden to 
board their carryalls, and lo, those vehicles had vanished. 

“What became of ’em?” asked Mr. X. 

“Loaded up with G. A. R. fellers and skipped,” said an aide. And 
so they had, and were ten blocks away. There was no time to talk 
about it. A staff officer was sent at a gallop to a south side stable, 
and in ten minutes came clattering back with a “bus” big enough to 
hold the squad but not the band. Bidding the latter march home with 
the battalion, the commander and staff put spurs to their steeds and 
urged on those of the “bus,” barely saving their distance and repu- 
tation. Except the dirge music planned, the ceremonies at the grave, 
as well as the volleys, went off without another hitch. So did the 
promiscuous array of veterans in the vehicles illegally requisitioned, 
and so far as they were concerned the incident was as good as closed. 

But then came the bills. Twelve dollars apiece for the four-horse 
teams and ten for the two. Mr. X paid the latter, but sent the former 
to a prominent veteran, with a civil note to the effect that, as these 
had not been used by himself or any of his command, and he had 
been compelled to hire other transportation, it seemed to him that 
the bill should be settled by those who had used the busses. 

The veteran’s reply did not come at once, but the liveryman did. 
“Colonel Blank says he don’t know nothin’ about it—told me to take 
it to the Flank and Rile Post, and they said none of their fellers 
were in ’em. So here’s the bill, sir, and—you ordered ’em.” 

“Fact, but you didn’t obey orders. I told you they were to carry 
the band and firing part . 

“That’s what we did! The boys that got in Jim’s rig swore they 
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was the band, and they did have their drums along. Why, they had 
a bull drum there as big as a balloon! and the others told Frank they 
were the firing party he was looking for. What could the drivers do?” 

What, indeed. Colonel Blank, the veteran referred to, obligingly 
called in person. He regretted the misunderstanding, he said, but 
“The boys just natcherally thought the busses were for them, pro- 
vided by the family or somebody. They were too old to march way 
out there.” The colonel’ furthermore said he didn’t know what boys 
had taken them, but anyhow “they weren’t authorized, and the post 
is poor and the constitution and by-laws don’t provide for any such 
appropriation.” 

“No,” suggested the victim, “it was the boys that did the appro- 
priating.” 

“How ?” asked the veteran, mystified a moment, and then, rejoice- 
fully, “Gosh, yes, so they did! That’s a good one on the stable!” 

“And a better one on me, as I have to meet it,” said Mr. X, which 
proved prophetic. 

Presently there came another funeral. Another escort was asked, 
and the Fourth was ordered to parade forthwith. The governor of 
the Soldiers’ Home had suddenly died. He was a veteran officer of 
the Army of the Potomac and stanch friend of the Guard. It was 
fitting that he should have his honors, and soldiers both old and young 
stood ready to render them. This time a special train for the Home was 
ordered and, band, trumpeters and battalion, the Fourth was shunted 
out in good season, with one company unaccountably missing, six 
members only appearing at the armory and being civilly excused by 
the adjutant as being too few in number to represent anything. This 
time, too, profiting by previous experience, Mr. X sent a guard to the 
station early in the day, with orders to hold that train for the ex- 
clusive use of the regiment. The precaution was wise. The papers 
had announced that the Fourth was-to go out by special train, and 
enterprising citizens of all ages swarmed to the spot in hopes of a 
free ride. The sentries swept them from the cars, but couldn’t drive 
them off the tracks—a switch engine did that, and in the breakaway 
two boys were knocked down and trampled on, and one of them was 
picked up with a badly mangled cheek and ear. We had no Emer- 
gency Hospital then. They carried the fad to a neighboring drug 
store. Sympathetic citizens swore stoutly it was the soldiers that did 
it. The doctor who patched him up came around to see Mr. X a few 
days afterwards with a bill for professional services, and that wasn’t 
all. Will Mr. X ever forget the irate lady who called with a lawyer, 
and another claim for damages done to her only “bye”—lady, lawyer 
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and libel equally Irish. ‘We'll have the law on ye, carrnol, av ye 
don’t pay ut,” said the claimant, and the chances are that that luckless 
official would have mulcted accordingly, but for the fact that an en- 
vious neighbor of the lady in the case came to the rescue with the 
declaration that the beloved “bye,” over whose calamity Mrs. Flani- 
gan had wept so publicly as to attract the whole ward to the scene, 
had not been home for over a year, having spent much of the maternai 
savings in the saloons and most of his time at the reform school. 

But that wasn’t all that ensued from that second funeral parade. 
The Fourth did its part at the ceremony and then found itself three 
miles from home. The march has been short, the “boys,” as they 
called themselves, were fresh; the day was cool and beautiful, the 
broad streets of the suburbs were dry and clear, and so was the main 
avenue leading to the heart of the city, for it was a Sunday. No 
train was ordered for the return trip and none was necessary. New 
York regiments make longer marches in heavy full dress every time 
they turn out, and Mr. X, going afoot for example, led his warriors 
back to town. There was no band at the head of column, no music, 
no disturbance of the several churches that they passed, but it was 
just at sermon time and certain pastors who heard nothing of the 
passing regiment at the moment, saw by symptoms about the vesti- 
bule that there was distraction of some kind, learned later the cause 
and flayed the military for profaning the Lord’s day. That ecclesi- 
astical scoring was a Godsend to one company—the missing one. Its 
captain lived in the country some miles out, and said he had dele- 
gated to certain sergeants the duty of warning the men. In some 
way this was neglected. In soldier eyes the company had fallen from 
grace. In church circles, however,—circles to which its membership 
was hitherto a stranger,— it had risen to both grace and glory. More 
than half its muster roll howled itself hoarse at a baseball game that 
afternoon, but won the pious praise of gentle souls along the avenue 
for its Christian refusal to parade on a Sunday. The maddest man 
over this episode was the most observant churchman in the regiment 
—the sergeant-major. 

Now, while those occasional freaks of fortune were bothering the 
constituted authorities, the command was coming up in drill and 
learning something of discipline—not too much, for this was a thing 
frowned upon by the local press to whose reporters the undisciplined 
disciplined were sure to pour veracious tales of woe and get them 
before the public. The new adjutant general was earnest in backing 
the new colonel, and they, at least, were working in entire harmony. 
But it was contrary to the policy of certain journals to find anything 
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to praise in the work of the new administration, and a number of 
queer and annoying little stories began to appear in the columns of one 
paper, especially, that up to the accession of an opposing party, had 
been well disposed toward the Guard. What made it trying to Mr. 
X and his officers was that these harmful tales were generally given 
“on the authority of prominent members” of the local regiment, and 
the implication was that the officers of the Fourth were at odds with 
their superiors at the capitol. Then one day a really funny thing hap- 
pened. : 

An enthusiastic young Irishman, recently made company quarter- 
master sergeant, desiring to know when certain supplies would be 
issued by the government, thought it the thing to address the fountain 
head direct. The quartermaster general of the army got a few hun- 
dred letters each day and probably never saw this ingenuous epistle. 
At all events, no reply came, and the sergeant tried again. Finally 
he wrote a third time somewhat to this effect : 

“Dear Sir :—I’ve been trying for a month to get you to answer 
a civil letter. I want to know and my company wants to know 
whether them tents are to be here in time for camp. If they aint we 
mean to know the reason. What kind of a quartermaster general are 
you anyhow if you don’t ’tend to business?” and signed it, like a little 
man, as Quartermaster Sergeant Guard, Co 
Fourth Infantry, 

Once in the dim past the writer of this chronicle was sent by a 
brigade quartermaster to the City of Washington with instructions 
to ascertain at old Major Rucker’s office whether a certain requisition 
had reached him and whether it could be honored at once. Big with 
importance as he was small in stature, the boy orderly marched into 
the presence of that terror of old timers in the regular service, and, 
as tersely as he knew how, fired the message straight at the major. 
Rucker dropped his quill and stared. A dozen officers, clerks and 
messengers: dropped everything they had in hand and stared. There 
was a moment of awful silence and suspense—then a vocal explosion 
the like of which the youngster never heard till long years after when 
a wagon train stalled in a Wyoming quicksand. He fled from that 
presence with ears a tingle and galloped back to. Chain Bridge with- 
out drawing rein. And now, long years later, he could feel sympathy 
for this boy sergeant when, without a word of comment, his letter came 
back “Respectfully referred by the Quartermaster General U. S. Army 
to the Adjutant General op-———————-.”. What the former thought 
and said was never locally known. What the latter wrote was ex- 
plicit, to say the least. That quartermaster sergeant should be taught 
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the error of his ways forthwith. The letter came down to Colonel X 
and with it instructions to give the sergeant a lesson if it took a court- 
martial. 

Now, there was something so comical in the whole business that 
Mr. X, recalling his own experiences in ’61, nearly split when he 
read that letter. To court-martial the man would make fun for the 
press and the public, perhaps, and fun of the Guard. X wrote at 
once to the adjutant general, asking permission to settle the matter 
“out of court” and in his own way, giving briefly his reasons, and 
in two days back came a missive saying that while the lad really de- 
served court-martial, it might after all be best to handle the case as 
the colonel proposed, and so it was done, and that was all there was 
about it. 

But only for a time. Some young reprobates were guilty of mis- 
demeanor that demanded trial, and a court was duly and speedily 
ordered. Then came the reporters, among them a man who had 
taken umbrage at some action of the adjutant general and, to use his 
own language, “had it in for” that officer. It was a regimental court. 
The cases were trivial except from a military point of view, but the 
event was so uncommon as to seem big with importance to the press 
and to the rank and file. The reporters, finding that the court could not 
talk, strove for light from the men who couldn’t do anything else. 
Over the evening beer prodigious were the theories and tales ad- 
ventured by Corporal Murphy, Private Sullivan and Bugler Higgins. 
The court was to sit on Saturday evening to try the first case, and 
at seven P. M. a letter was handed the colonel by an officer just in 
from the capital, which letter he opened and read in the presence of 
several persons, two or three being eager representatives of the 
press; one of these was the gentleman who “had it in” for the A. G. 
There was nothing of immediate importance in the letter, but when an 
hour later the colonel postponed the session of the court, the defense 
asking for further time, the story started somehow that the adjutant 
general had ordered him, not to postpone, but to dissolve it, and de- 
nied his right to convene even a regimental court, and with that on 
the street and over the beer table “the boys” and the reporters stirred 
up a sensation. 

Somewhere about midnight the adjutant’s family were aroused 
by persistent ringing at the doorbell. Paterfamilias poked his head 
out of an upper window arid found there a reporter, the same reporter, 
demanding to know what reason the adjutant general gave for 
ordering the colonel to dissolve the court. The adjutant being sum- 
moned said that the adjutant general had done nothing of the kind, 
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but the reporter persisted. He had talked with so-and-so who had 
it from Captain So-and-So who had seen the letter and knew it was 
so and so. The adjutant said he didn’t give a rap what So-and-So 
said. The letter was on entirely different matters. He didn’t thank 
the reporter for routing him out at that hour on such a matter, neither 
did the household. 

An hour later the colonel came home from a Loyal Legion banquet 
and found placens uxor anything but placid. “Those people at the 
Watchman office have nearly driven me crazy. Here’s Boy with a 
high fever and the children coughing in the next rdom, and that 
telephone——.” 

That telephone began to ring. X took up the receiver. “What’s 
wanted ?” he asked. 

“Oh, that you, Colonel X?” comes back the answer. It is the 
same voice, the same réporter. “Say, what’s this about your being 
ordered to stop that court?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Didn’t General write and order you to stop it?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Well, say, didn’t you get a letter from him this evening?” 

“Yes, get one every day or two.” 

“And there wasn’t anything about the court in it?” 

“Nothing about stopping it.” 

“Well, they’re all saying down town that he did—an’ that let- 


” 


ter: ; 
“You can see the letter in the morning if you like. Meantime don’t 


believe what you hear down town. Good night.” 

A dissatisfied sniff comes from the other end of the line and in 
the morning out comes the Watchman, with an item somewhat to this 
effect : “Serious breach between General and Colonel X.” “The 
latter denies the story.” “Adjutant general orders court dissolved.” 
The colonel and his officers are a unit in denying all this, but well-in- 
formed members of the regiment as confidently assert that it is true, 
and in proof of their assertion announce that a while ago General 

ordered Colonel X to court-martial a quartermaster and it took 
the combined efforts of the officers to appease the general’s wrath, and 
he has been looking for a chance to discipline the colonel ever since, 
etc., etc. 

Now, all this was chiefly exasperating because prominent citizens 
and clubmen, who ought to have known better, besieged Mr. X with 
comments and questions about this singular conduct on the part of the 
adjutant general. An evening paper, however, published the facts in 
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the case, as furnished by officers who were in position to know them, 
and for six weeks there was a lull. Then the Watchman tried it 
again. One morning Mr. X was astonished to read that rifle practice 
at the armory had been at a standstill, and that the regiment was sure 
to fall behind others. The fault, said the Watchman, lay entirely with 
the quartermaster general, who, though frequently importuned to send 
ammunition, had totally failed and neglected to do so. No attention 
was paid to requisitions coming from the Fourth Infantry, etc. It 
was all an utterly groundless attack on a most efficient officer. The 
quartermaster general was the former commander of the Fourth and 
equally interested in its welfare. There had never been the faintest 
delay in filling requisitions since he entered upon those duties. Mr. 
X promptly denied the story. So did the aggrieved officer, and the 
Watchman was gracious enough to put in a small paragraph, in small- 
er type, to the effect that the quartermaster general said the story was 
untrue, and journalistic honor was satisfied. 

But when the quartermaster general and the colonel met a few days 
later and were regretting the unhappy incident, the former looked 
grave. “What hurts me,” said he, “is that that reporter has been to 
me to say that he couldn’t help publishing that story. He declares 
that an officer in high standing in the Fourth came to him, gave him 
the facts and said that he ought to publish them in the interest of the 
regiment.” 

Then Mr. X was wroth indeed. It seemed incredible that one of 
the officers could so have wronged the former commander to whom all 
had seemed so attached. But here was a positive statement. That 
night the officers met, present every man, and every man present gave 
his word that in no manner or way had he so offended. None had 
even spoken on the subject to the reporter in question—the same that 
“had it in” for the A. G. Unanimously a resolution was passed de- 
claring the story false and calling on the management of the paper for 
justice. The managing editor stood by his subordinate, but magnani- 
mously wrote the quartermaster general that he was willing to admit 
the originator of the curious story was not one of the commissioned 
officers, “as they seem to attach some importance to this.” The cul- 
prit in the case was protected by the paper and went unwhipped of 
justice. As for the reporter, he probably knew no better, a corporal in 
his eyes being quite as much of an officer as a captain, and so the 
trouble went on. 

The court met a little later on, however. Several offenders were 
properly punished, but certain scapegraces were acquitted. They had 
been guilty of some dirty work in the armory. Policemen “shadowed” 
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and swooped upon them, succeeded in arresting the one civilian who 
was present, and in letting go the soldiers. They were known, how- 
ever, and, later, identified ; but, when the cases came up for trial, the 
police had lost track of that civilian, and much time was spent in 
running down other witnesses. Meanwhile the family paper of thie 
city was having its innings. “More Armory Scandals!” it heralded, 
and began scoring, on successive days, “the military authorities” for 
failing to punish the sinners. It intimated that the officers were white- 
washing the culprits, and Mr. X went to remonstrate. But the editors 
were virtuous. 

“Tt is our duty to the public,” said they. 

“To furnish misinformation?” inquired Mr. X. “You are in- 
juring our officers in the eyes of the community.” 

“But they refuse to divulge their action,” said the editor, resentful 
of the fact that the court wouldn’t talk for its commissioner. 

“They couldn’t, without violating their oath,” said Mr. X, and, 
for the benefit of the sanctum, repeated that oath. 

“Well, then,” said the press, “they acquitted those blackguards 
when everybody knows that they were guilty.” 

“Everybody may know, but nobody will so swear, and the court 
is sworn to try according to evidence,” said Mr. X. 

“We know men who can tell all about it,” says the editor. 

“But not one who will. There’s the hitch! You may not know 
it, but they do—that civil witnesses cannot be compelled to testify 
before a military court, and so instead of blaming the law-makers you 
damn the helpless victims—the officers.” And here the session closed, 
but nine out of ten newspaper readers believed that the court had 
been organized to condone and acquit. The fault lay with the legis- 
lators ; the blame fell on the military authorities. 

It was hard work maintaining decency and discipline between two 
such fires, the press on one side and the black sheep on the other. 
But to do the former the justice that it refused to us, it may be said that 
for quite a little while after this court episode the papers most active 
at that time became silent as to the Guard. 

Bright spots there were from time to time. The brightest was 
camp, for then we always had the company and comradeship of a fine 
old regiment of regular infantry, combined -maneuvers, rifle ranges 
that could not be beaten, and there the correspondents, as a rule, were 
men who knew whereof they wrote. One week of each year the State 
paid its soldiers of the rank and file two dollars a day to go to camp and 
learn the practical duties of troops in the field. It was more than most 
of them could earn at anything else, and they were eager, as a rule, 
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to go; but all were clerks or working men; all had to get leave from 
their employers and many were denied. One great firm, however, 
broad-minded and public-spirited, set a shining example. Ever since 
the riots of ’86 they had been stanch friends of the Guard. Their 
employes not only had leave to go but not a cent of their wages was 
stopped for the going. It was even intimated that stoppages of some 
kind might occur if they did not go. But where one firm aided, twenty 
obstructed. The papers, many of them, persisted in speaking of it as 
the annual “outing of the militia,” and though from start to finish it 
was hard, healthful, open-air work, early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise busi- 
ness, and the men returned looking bronzed, tanned and hardy, it took 
years to convince parents, politicians and the public generally that camp 
was not some kind of a beer picnic—a general junket and jollification. 

Comical features there sometimes were besides the episode of the 
quartermaster sergeant and the quartermaster general, as, for instance, 
when the boiler-shop bandmaster, on being told by the commanding 
officer to have his men ready for a certain ceremony, affably replied, 
“Just see the adjutant about it, will you, and if he says it’s all right, 
it goes.” 

Another time, when the Exposition was opened with much éclat 
and when, by request, the regiment escorted the governor, we were 
met at the entrance by a Teutonic official, who directed the officers to 
remove and check their swords as a preliminary to being admitted to 
the picture gallery. He explained later that as gentlemen were re- 
quired to leave their sticks and umbrellas, he thought officers should 
give up their swords, and was surprised that they declined. 

Perhaps it was the fun we got out of it that helped to make its dis- 
couragements bearable. At all events, the work went on, and in the 
fullness of time bore with it rich reward. 





GENERAL JOHN BURGOYNE* 


In his “Decisive Battles of the World” (published about twenty-five 
years ago, and reviewing the whole period between Marathon and 
Waterloo) Professor Creasy gives the battles about Saratoga a place, 
and quotes Lord Mahon as saying that “the surrender of three thou- 
sand five hundred men under Burgoyne was more fruitful in results 
than those conflicts in which hundreds of thousands of men have been 
engaged and tens of thousands have fallen.” Many more surrendered 
at Saratoga than Lord Mahon chooses to state; but no matter about 
that, for it is the spirit of his statements, and not his facts, with which 
we are concerned. 

The British commander at Saratoga, General Burgoyne, has of late 
years had a biographer in the person of Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, who 
has given us a fuller view than we ever had before of a man who must 
ever interest Americans, from his connection with the.events which 
made us a nation. 

Mr. de Fonblanque demurs to Creasy’s conclusions as regards the 
importance of the surrender at Saratoga, and says that “the surrender 
of Stanhope at Brihuéga, of Cornwallis at Yorktown, of Mack at Ulm, 
and of Bazaine at Metz virtually involved the conclusion of peace, and 
had Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga been followed by the abandonment 
of the war on the part of England, or even by the temporary cessation 
of hostilities with a view to negotiation, it might fairly be classed 
among the decisive battles; but what was its actual result? On the 
part of the Americans, immense elation and encouragement; on the 
part of France and Spain, a quickening of the foregone intention to 
strike a blow at a hated rival by espousing the cause of her rebellious 
subjects; on the part of England, only a stronger determination to 
crush the rebellion. It was the nature rather than the extent of Bur- 
goyne’s disaster which lent the event an exaggerated importance. The 
mere loss of three thousand five hundred bayonets could neither para- 
lyze the power of England nor give a material preponderance to that 
of the insurgents. To us the convention of Saratoga was a humiliation 
rather than a defeat; to'them less a victory than a triumph. The 


*Reprinted from THe Unirep Service for May, 1881. 
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decisive battle began when the English House of Commons refused 
justice to her fellow-subjects across the Atlantic; the foundation of 
American Independence was laid in the English Cabinet when the king 
and his ministers resolved to resort to arms, and the first shot fired at 
Lexington sounded the death-knell of British dominion over tke 
noblest of her colonies.” 

Among the families which rose upon the ruins of the monastic es- 
tablishments of England was that of Burgoyne, of Sutton, in Bedford- 
shire. The founder of the family was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. to take the surrender of the lands held by 
the religious communities, and to place them at the disposal of the 
crown. Like the rest, Commissioner Burgoyne got his reward in the 
shape of the lands of Wroxall, in Warwickshire, which had belonged 
to a nunnery. His descendants inherited the property of another 
branch, in Bedfordshire, where they soon became county magnates. 

From this family General Burgoyne was legitimately descended, 
according to Mr. de Fonblanque, altogether up to the time of the publi- 
cation of his work it had always been stated by writers that he was the 
illegitimate son of Lord Bingley. Bancroft, in his “History,” says, 
“A bastard son of one peer, he had made a runaway match with the 
daughter of another. In the last war he served in Portugal with 
spirit, and was brave even to rashness. His talent for description made 
him respectable as a man of letters; as a dramatic writer his place is 
not among the worst. He was also a ready speaker in the House of 
Commons, inclining to the Liberal side in politics, yet ready to risk life 
and political principles for the darling object of effacing the shame of 
his birth by winning military glory, with rank and fortune.” 

John Burgoyne was born in 1722, and his biographer, in contra- 
dicting the story of his illegitimacy, calls it “a piece of idle gossip, 
originally traceable to no higher source than the loose tongue of a 
jealous woman.” Lady Bingley is said by him to have been of a 
malignant disposition, and resented, for some reason, her husband’s 
having been the sponsor to Burgoyne. Lord Bingley eventually left 
his godson a handsome legacy, which confirmed the gossips of the day 
in their belief in the scandal ; especially Horace Walpole, who disliked 
Burgoyne, as he did most people. His dislike is said to have arisen 
from Burgoyne’s having successfully opposed the appointment of Wal- 
pole’s nephew to be aide-de-camp in Ireland, on the ground that his 
services were required in his (Burgoyne’s) regiment. 

Fonblanque gives Sir Bernard Burke as his authority for denying 
Burgoyne’s illegitimacy, and Sir Bernard quotes Kimber’s, Betham’s, 
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and Debrett’s works on the baronetage, and shows that Burgoyne was 
at least born in wedlock,—the second son of Sir John Burgoyne, of 
Sutton, by his wife, Anna Maria, daughter of Charles Burnestone. 
Whatever scandal may have attached to his birth, it seems clear that 
he was legitimate legally. 

He was educated at Westminster, where he became intimate with 
the eldest son of the Earl of Derby, and, entering the army early, in 
1744 commanded a troop in the Thirteenth Dragoons. His intimacy 
with Lord Derby’s family led to an attachment between him and Lady 
Charlotte Stanley, which ended in an elopement the year before he got 
his troop. It was a most imprudent marriage, for Burgoyne had in- 
herited nothing from his father but very extravagent tastes, and was no 
match for the daughter of one of England’s greatest peers. The union 
proved a very happy one, however, and, although the Derby family 
were at first much incensed, they soon became fully reconciled to it, and 
this marriage proved the foundation of Burgoyne’s fortunes. 

Finding himself, as a married man, unable to live in proper style 
in England, Burgoyne retired from the army and resided for several 
years upon the Continent, principally in France, where he acquired the 
language (not then a common accomplishment with Englishmen), and 
also paid much attention to military literature and the science of war. 

In 1756, through the powerful influence of his wife’s family, Bur- 
goyne was enabled to re-enter the army as captain in the Eleventh Dra- 
goons, with the assurance that he should obtain speedy promotion to 
make up for lost time. 

Warlike operations were then being carried on throughout the 
whole of Europe, and, in 1758, Burgoyne served under Marlborough 
in the attack upon Cherbourg, memorable for the outrages committed 
upon the towns-people by the English troops, and was also at St. Malo, 
in the same year, where the English were less fortunate, being driven 
off and losing six hundred killed and wounded and four or five hvn- 
dred prisoners. 

Upon returning from this ill-starred attempt Burgoyne was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second Foot Guards, and, in 1759, when two 
regiments of light-horse were raised, he was givett the command of one 
of them. Light cavalry was then a novelty, having been first intro- 
duced by Frederick the Great into his army, and the selection of Bur- 
goyne to organize and train such a body for the English army caused 
much jealousy. He succeeded, however, in bringing his regiment to a 
state of the highest efficiency, “and in attaining a quickness of move- 
ment, without sacrifice of regularity, never before attempted in a 
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mounted corps.” George III., after his accession, was very fond of 
reviewing “Burgoyne’s Light-Horse,” as it was called. The colonel 
drew up a special code of instructions, which contains much that is ex- 
cellent, and shows him to have carefully thought out all matters of 
discipline. These instructions have the fault of being couched in the 
stilted language which was the fashion of the day, which caused Bur- 
goyne to be dubbed “Pomposo” by Walpole, who never missed a 
chance for a fling at him. 

In 1761, two troops of the light-horse being ordered upon the ex- 
pedition against Belle Isle, Burgoyne joined them as a volunteer, his 
rank disqualifying him for the command of a detachment. The first 
attack upon the island was repulsed, but a second succeeded,—not with- 
out great loss. Upon his return from this service Burgoyne was 
elected member of Parliament for Midhurst, but before he could take 
his seat England, in January, 1762, declared war with Spain, and at 
once sent a contingent to Portugal to aid in the defence of that coun- 
try, which had refused to take up arms against England. 

The Count of Schaumburg-Lippe, one of the first soldiers of the 
day took command of the Portuguese army, and succeeded perfectly 
in the difficult task of reorganizing it. Burgoyne embarked for the 
Tagus in May, and was immediately given the local rank of brigadier, 
and charged with the organization of a mounted force of three thou- 
sand men. He accomplished this quickly, with less than the usual 
exercise of the barbarous military punishments which the code of that 
day authorized, and as soon as it was reported ready the corps was 
pushed in advance to observe the Franco-Spanish forces, which con- 
sisted of forty-two thousand men and ninety-three pieces of cannon. 

During all the operations which followed he was very active, and 
gained especial credit for the capture of the town of Valencia d’Alcan- 
tara by a coup de main. Here he took, among other prisoners, a Span- 
ish general and his staff, three stands of colors, and a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition. For this affair he was complimented in general 
orders, and received a diamond ring from the King of Portugal. 

Colonel Lee, afterwards our American general of Monmouth fame 
(“the worst present that could be made to any army,—eccentric, excit- 
able, conceited”), did good service under Burgoyne in this campaign. 

Carlyle, in speaking of this period, says, “The Burgoyne who be- 
gins in this pretty way at Valencia d’Alcantara is the same who ended 
so dismally at Saratoga within twenty years. Perhaps with other war 
offices and training himself in something suitabler than parliamentary 
eloquence he might have become a kind of general, and ended far other- 
‘wise than he did.” 
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Shortly after his brilliant action in Portugal, Burgoyne was pro- 
moted by Lord Bute. He had previously applied for promotion to a 
colonelcy in the army upon family interest, and had been politely re- 
fused. His biographer remarks that “he certainly never fell into the 
error of underrating his claims.” 

After the peace, concluded in the autumn of 1763, Burgoyne em- 
barked with his regiment for England with the reputation of a gallant 
soldier and a prudent and skillful general. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War all the European states, ex- 
hausted by the struggle, were glad to partially disarm, and in England 
the light cavalry came very near being disbanded, but the predilection 
of George III. preserved it, and Burgoyne was appointed colonel com- 
mandant of the two regiments. This favor was shown because the 
corps was in so high a state of efficiency as to “make it is much of a 
pageant in peace as it had been formidable in war.” 

Burgoyne had, in the mean time, resumed his seat in Parliament,— 
when he and his corps had received thanks for their conduct in Portu- 
gal,—and, during the twelve years of peace which ensued, threw him- 
self into political life with all his natural ardor. In the House of Com- 
mons he was more especially connected with the affairs of the East 
India Company,—in which he took a conspicuous part,—while his 
leisure hours were devoted to light literature and versification. He 
also made a visit to the scenes of the late continental battles, with a 
view to a military work which was never accomplished; but he pub- 
lished a paper entitled “Reflections upon the Present Military State of 
Prussia, Austria, and France,” which, though verbose, is very interest- 
ing, as, indeed, his writings always are. 

In 1768 the king appointed him governor of Fort William, in 
North Britain——an honorable and lucrative post, generally held by a 
general, which, with other appointments, and a fortune to which his 
wife had succeeded, afforded him the means of indulging his tastes, 
and love for society of all kinds,—fashionable, literary, and artistic. 
An extremely handsome man, in the prime of life, with courtly and 
genial manners, a kindly nature, and a reputation as a successful sol- 
dier, speaker, and poet, he was in a position to be envied. His domestic 
life was eminently happy, and the king, as well as the Derby family, 
did everything to promote his interests. 

In the same year that he received the governership of Fort William 
he stood for Preston, a borough of the Earl of Derby, when a riot oc- 
curred, with some bloodshed. As Burgoyne appeared at the polls 
armed, he, with others, was tried for inciting to violence, found guilty, 
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and fined one thousand pounds, narrowly escaping imprisonment. 
Burgoyne was re-elected from Preston from time to time, and repre- 
sented the borough until his death. 

In the election of 1784 (when he was no longer a prisoner on 
parole), a party of his opponents, collected at an inn, as a joke sent a 
valuable watch to the general by his servant, requesting him to tell 
them “the time of day.” Burgoyne was unable to discover the joke, 
but saw that a liberty was attempted to be taken with him; so, placing 
the watch and a pair of pistols upon the tray, accompanied his servant 
to the persons who had sent him the message. In the bar-room he 
asked each one of the company whether he was the owner of the watch. 
In view of the pistols no one claimed the watch, when Burgoyne said, 
“Since the watch belongs to none of you, it remains my property,” 
and, turning to his servant, gave it to him, and told him to wear it. 

Junius is very severe upon the business of this Preston election, and 
upon the Duke of Grafton having given Burgoyne three thousand five 
hundred pounds, the proceeds of the sale of a patent place,—probablv 
to reimburse him for his fine and expenses. An allusion being made to 
the matter in the House of Commons, Burgoyne said, “If the wretch 
Junius is now lurking here, in any corner of the house, he would tei? 
him to his face that he was an assassin, a liar, and a coward.” 

The most important act of Burgoyne’s Parliamentary career was _ 
his movement for the committee of inquiry regarding Clive. He made 
the formal speech impeaching him May 3, 1773,—for having “illegally 
acquired the sum of two hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds, to 
the dishonor and detriment of the state.” The result, as given by 
Macaulay, is familiar to us all. 

At this time the most important era of Burgoyne’s life was fast 
approaching. It is not necessary to go over the measures of George 
III. and of Lord North, in regard to the North American colonies, 
or to recall how feeling waxed high on both sides of the Atlantic,— 
bitter as brothers’ quarrels always are,—or how the king said he 
“would as leave fight ‘the Bostonians as the French,”—while Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, as well as some other of the dest, as well as most un- 
scrupulous writers of the day, were paid by the government to call the 
Americans, of whom they had no real knowledge, “convicts, rascals, 
robbers, and pirates.” Dr. Johnson’s ponderous periods upon this 
subject have almost ceased to be read by general readers, and we can 
with difficulty realize the influence his fulminations had, in a period 
when the topics of the times were treated of in pamphlets, and not in 
the few newspapers. 
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Chatham and Burke raised warning voices in vain. They stood 
almost alone,—for all parties in England believed that the establish- 
ment of American independence would involve the ruin of the British 
empire,—and while one party determined upon the exercise of full 
military force, the other advocated every concession compatible with 
imperial supremacy. Fox appears to have been the only public man 
who cid not dread a peaceful separation. 

In 1774, the meeting of the delegates from the colonies at Philadel- 
phia was the signal for reinforcing the royal troops then in America, 
to the number of eight or ten thousand. These reinforcements were 
sent early in 1775 to Boston, under Major-Generals Sir William Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne. It seems that Burgoyne accepted service in 
America with some reluctance,—not from any political sympathy with 
the cause of the colonists, but because, as he expressed it in Parlia- 
ment, he hoped “to see America convinced by persuasion and not by 
the sword.” 

Many English officers threw up their commissions rather than 
serve in such a cause, but Burgoyne was too dependent upon his com- 
mission, and had, perhaps, too strong a sense of military duty, to per- 
mit of any doubt as to his course. As the junior major-general he was 
aware that he could occupy no very prominent position; but he, like 
most other English officers, believed that there would be no real fight- 
ing, and even called the enrollment of the provincial troops a “prepos- 
terous parade.” 

Before sailing for America he made efforts to be ordered to New 
York, as the most promising field for service, but was not successful. 
Upon his embarkation he wrote to the king, asking protection for his. 
wife, who was in bad health, in case he did not return. In one passage 
of the letter he says, “I received your Majesty’s commands for Amer- 
ica with regret,—the first sensation of that nature I ever experienced 
in a call for service.” 

Howe and the two junior generals reached Boston in May, in the 
“Cerberus,” frigate, and the wits of the town fairly exhausted them- 
selves with pasquinades and mock proclamations, which were posted 
upon the walls of the English general’s quarters. One of these ran as 


follows: 


“Behold the Cerberus, the Atlantic plough, 
Her precious cargo Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe— 


Bow, wow, wow!” 


The news of the first bloodshed at Lexington, and of the forma- 
tion by solemn compact of a defensive union of the colonies, met the 
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English generals upon their arrival. In June, General Gage issued 
his foolish and inflated proclamation, which is now known to have been 
wholly written by Burgoyne, and only signed by the commanding 
general. 

Burgoyne soon became disgusted with the state of affairs in Boston, 
and made every effort to be permitted to return to England, or to be 
transferred to New York or Philadelphia,—there to be employed in 
negotiation, and in obtaining reliable information. In the mean time 
the battle of Bunker Hill occurred. Burgoyne was not in this action, 
but observed it from the British batteries, the fire of which he directed. 
“The inferiority of my station as the youngest major-general upon the 
staff left me an almost useless spectator ; for my whole business lay in 
presiding over a cannonade to assist the left.” . .. “In the regular 
course of business in this army major-generals are absolute ciphers. 
The small number of brigades and the large number of brigadiers 
perhaps makes them necessarily so.” 

In writing of the battle to the secretary of the colonies, he says, 
“Turn your eyes first, my lord, to the behavior of the enemy. The 
defense was well conceived and obstinately maintained ; the retreat was 
no flight: it was even covered with bravery and military skill, and 
proceeded no farther than the next hill, when a new post was taken, 
new intrenchments instantly begun, etc. View now, my lord, the 
side of victory; and first the list of killed and wounded. If fairly 
given it amounts to no less than ninety-two officers, many of them an 
irreparable loss,—a melancholy disproportion to the numbers of the 
private soldiers,—and there is a melancholy reason for it. Though my 

. letter passes in security, I tremble while I write it; and let it not pass 
even in a whisper from your lordship to more than one person: the 
zeal and intrepidity of the officers, which was without exception exem- 
plary, was ill seconded by the private men. Discipline, not to say 
courage, was wanting. In the critical moment of carrying the redouht, 
the officers of some corps were almost alone; and what was the worst 
part of the confusion of these corps, all the wounds of the officers 
were not received from the enemy.” The official report was, 19 officers 
and 207 rank and file killed ; 70 officers and 758 rank and file wounded. 
The American loss was 449. 

Burgoyne says of General Gage, in this same letter, that he thinks 
him very capable in regular, ordinary, given lines of conduct, but 
regards him as unequal to the situation, and expatiates upon the want 
of ability to forage, or to obtain draught animals, shut up as they were, 
—and, most of all, upon the want of intelligence as to what was going 
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on in the enemy’s lines. He attributes this to the parsimonious use of 
money, and says that there was hardly a leading man among the rebels, 
in council or in the field, but “at the proper time, and by proper 
management, might have been bought.” 

We need hardly say, with his biographer, that “impartial judg- 
ment of public men in America was not then possible for one in his 
position: and when he wrote he was necessarily in ignorance of the 
true state of feeling in that country, and still more so of the true char- 
acter of her leading men.” 

In the letter quoted Burgoyne proceeds to give his views as to the 
conduct of the war, and suggests operations by way of the Hudson, 
and from Canada, with a view to cutting the colonies into two parts, 
Then, by a supply of arms to the blacks of the southern provinces, 
aided by the regulars, and vigorous action by the fleet, they “might 
possibly do the business in one campaign.” He adds that they must 
either do this or make full concessions. 

During the summer Burgoyne entered into a correspondence with 
his former companion in arms, Lee, and proposed a meeting for discus- 
sion and negotiation, which meeting was, however, forbidden by the 
Congress. About this period, also, Burgoyne wrote the reply to Wash- 
ington’s letter to Gage, complaining of the treatment of prisoners, ii 
which General Gage is made to solemnly lecture Washington upon his 
political and social duties. With all these occupations Burgoyne was 
the life and soul of-private theatricals and divers other amusements, 
for which he wrote prologues and occasional poems. 

By the middle of August the position of the British army in Bos- 
ton had become very precarious, and Burgoyne presented a memoran- 
dum to Gage recommending the evacuation of that city and a concen- 
tration upon New York, or a diversion by an expedition against Rhode 
Island. Nothing came of it, however, and Howe, who had relieved 
Gage, was obliged at last to make an ignominious evacuation in March, 
1776. 

Having failed to obtain a separate command, or, what he seems tc 
have most coveted, a position as negotiator, Burgoyne had returned to 
England in November, 1775, but in March of the following year sailed 
again, this time for Canada, as second in command to General Sir Guy 
Carleton, which general had, during the preceding winter, succeeded 
in raising the siege of Quebec. 

Burgoyne left his wife in a very precarious state of health, and she 
died before he saw England again. When he arrived at Quebec, in 
June, 1776, he brought a division of Brunswick troops; and General 
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Carleton found himself at the head of about twelve thousand excellent 
soldiers,—one-third of them hired Brunswickers and Hessians,—of 
whom Lord Chatham spoke when he meade his celebrated speech about 
“the pitiful German princes who sell their subjects to foreign shambles. 
If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
was landed in my country I never would lay down my arms,—never, 
never, never!” * * * “Forty thousand German boors can never 
conquer ten times the number of British freemen. They may ravage; 
they cannot conquer!” In all the business, it seems to us, now, that 
the poor Germans were the most aggrieved. 

The Canadian campaign of 1776, in which Burgoyne was engaged 
as second in command, drove Arnold back from the St. Lawrence, arid 
pushed him from point to point until he crossed Lake Champlain and 
took post at Crown Point. Carleton at once began the preparation of 
a flotilla, with which a naval action was fought upon the lake, Arnold, 
as usual, distinguishing himself for intrepidity, but being obliged 
again to fall back upon Ticonderoga, in which fortress there was a 
strong garrison. As the season was by this time well advanced, and 
the northern winter pressing swiftly on, Sir Guy Carleton concluded to 
retire to winter quarters,—it is said against the advice of Burgoyne, 
who urged the assault of Ticonderoga. Carleton must always be grate- 
fully remembered for his kind treatment of the prisoners who were 
taken in the Quebec expedition, and for providing food and warm 
clothing, to enable some of them to stand the rigor of a Canadian 
winter. 

The British Cabinet, however, was not pleased with the result of 
Sir Guy’s campaign, which may have been the reason for his exclusion 
from the command of the expedition of the next year, and for the 
advancement of Burgoyne. 

The latter returned to England during the winter of 1776-77, and 
found the British Cabinet disgusted with Carleton’s supposed weak 
conduct of the last campaign; and it seems certain, in spite of Lord 
George Germain’s subsequent assertion that Burgoyne had intrigued 
to supplant Carleton in the command of the next campaign, that it 
had been decided not to employ that general beyond the limits of his 
Canadian command. Aware of this determination, Burgoyne had a 
perfect right to solicit the command of the intended operations of 
1777, in which he intended to make his mark as a strategist. 

War material in quantity was sent to Quebec, and Burgoyne fol- 
lowed the transports, reaching Canada in the early part of May, 1777. 
Strange to say, the prospect did not please him, and, on the 19th of the 
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same month, he wrote to Lord George Germain that “the army will 
fall short of the strength computed in England, and the want of camp 
equipage, clothing, and many other necessary articles will cause incon- 
venience.” More provisions and more artillery were especially re- 
quested in this letter. It seems a strange thing for a “crack” general, 
just out from home, to be doing. In the same month of which we are 
speaking Lord George Germain wrote to Howe, at New York: “I 
trust whatever you may meditate” (against the American army of the 
South) “will be executed in time for you to co-operate with the army 
to proceed from Canada.” 

A subsequent dispatch from the minister at war, containing fuller 
and more explicit instructions to Sir William Howe, as to his co- 
operation with Burgoyne, was actually written; but, by one of those 
shameful acts of official neglect, examples of which are, unfortunately, 
too common, this document was suffered to be “pigeon-holed” in Lon- 
don, where it was found after the convention of Saratoga, carefully 
docketed, and only wanting the signature of the minister. It appears 
that Lord George Germain, among his other bad qualities, had an 
aversion to signing his name, except at certain times and under certain 
circumstances. He had arranged to call at his office, upon his way to 
pay a visit in the country, to sign these exceedingly important instruc- 
tions. They happened not to be “fair copied” when he arrived, and he 
went on his way to his country visit ; and, incredible as it may appear, 
the instructions were forgotten. 

Burgoyne wrote to Howe as soon as he arrived in Canada, inform- 
ing him of his orders to force a junction with him,—the orders being 
“precise to that effect,” and not permitting Burgoyne any diversion or 
discretionary power. ; 

At the time of Burgoyne’s arrival in Canada he found that Sir 


Guy Carleton had not provided any transport for stores or artillery, 
and some time elapsed before the collection of carts and drivers was 


begun, and it was only on the 7th of June that his requisition for carts 
and artillery horses was made upon Sir Guy. By this time he should 
have been far upon his way to Albany, and he then admits that his 
requisitions were inadequate, but said that, for the rest, he intended to 
trust to the resources of the country. 

The American campaign of 1777 opened most favorably for the 
British cause, and there seemed to the British Cabinet to be hopes of 
the speedy and successful termination of the war. Lord George Ger- 
main and the king were in perfect accord, although Lord North began 
to waver. They had an overwhelming majority in Parliament, the 
public sentiment was favorable, and men and money were voted with- 
out stint. 
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On the other side, Congress was firm, and determined to achieve 
national independence, although their affairs were not very flourishing. 

Burgoyne’s idea in the campaign appears to have been to establish 
a chain of fortified posts from Canada to New York, cutting off New 
England from the rest of the colonies. For this purpose he estimated 
for eight thousand regular troops, with plenty of artillery; two thou- 
sand Canadians, for working-parties in bridging, clearing roads, etc. ; 
a large force for transportation ; and one thousand Indians. He sup- 
posed that with these numbers he could force his way to Albany, gaz- 
rison all necessary posts, and keep up his communications. Fonblanque 
states that he set out with about four thousand English, including tne 
most perfect artillery ever seen in America, three thousand Germans, 
one hundred and fifty Canadian militia, and five hundred Indians. The 
real march was only about two hundred miles as the crow flies, but the 
country was a difficult one for an army, being mostly a dense forest, 
with narrow Indian paths and sparse settlements. The few among the 
settlers who were loyal to the crown were cowed by their neighbors and 
the American levies. To be sure, the British had water communication 
by Lake Champlain to the head of Lake George, where the stores, artil- 
iery, and the boats themselves had to be portaged over the falls and 
rapids. Fonblanque says that Burgoyne found he would have to re- 
duce his force, and that all he could actually take the field with amount- 
ed to six thousand seven hundred and forty infantry,—three thousand 
of whom were Germans,—with six hundred and fifty Canadians and 
Indians. Bancroft says that his loss in the whole campaign was about 
_ ten thousand. A number of the Canadian drivers very soon deserted, 
at which Sir Guy Carleton expressed little surprise, and remarked, “If 
government laid any great stress upon assistance from the Canadians 
for carrying out the war it was surely not upon any information pro- 
ceeding from me.” 

Burgoyne’s regular troops were good, and the force in excellent 
discipline. Major-General Phillips was known to be an excellent offi- 
cer, and Major-General Riedesel had been selected for the command of 
the German troops on account of his great experience in the Seven 
Years’ War. Brigadier-Generals Frazer and Hamilton had been ap- 
pointed on account of merit, and Major Kingston, the adjutant-general, 
Lord Balcarras, and Major Acland were officers of high attainments 
and tried courage. Before the expedition left Canada the officers were 
mortified to find that the whole design of the campaign was known. 
The publicity of the plans was thought to have come from Lord George 
Germain, among whose manifold bad qualities was well-known “leaki- 
ness”; but this need not be added to Lord George’s sins, for it re- 
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quired no military ability to see what a strong expedition from Canada 
meant while the British had military possession of New York. 

Carleton resigned command to Burgoyne at picturesque Fort 
Chambly, and Chambly Basin, on the Richelieu, the ruins of which 
still interest the tourist, and on the 17th of June the expedition was at 
last fairly under marching orders. At that date they were upon the 
western border of Lake Champlain, whence the army was transported 
in boats to Crown Point, near the southern extremity of the lake. 
Here they were joined by several hundred more Indians, whom Bur- 
goyne harangued in their own flowery style, endeavoring to impress 
upon them the necessity of civilized principles in warfare; in spite of 
which they afterwards scalped the wounded, and committed other bar- 
barities, as they had always done. The general said he looked upon 
their employment as a necessary evil, and that “although he spoke 
daggers, he used none” ; for which weak speech he was severely blamed 
by both friend and foe. As it turned out, the Indians gave him much 
trouble and no real assistance. 

By the last day of June the British force was prepared to attack 
Ticonderoga, which commanded the passage from Champlain to Lake 
George, the most important post in the region, the key to the valley of 
the lakes, and called by the Indians “the gate of the country.” Ages 
before the white man came the outlet of Lake George was called by 
the northern Indians “the place where everybody fights.” 

Ticonderoga had been taken by Arnold in 1775, and so strength- 
enend as to be considered impregnable. General St. Clair was in com- 
mand of the garrison, of about three thousand men. The reduction of 
this post was essential to Burgoyne’s operations, and he issued a stir- 
ring general order on the occasion. Meanwhile several days of severe 
labor were passed in bringing up guns and provisions, and in forming 
a depot and hospital. 

On the 5th of July, Sugar Loaf Hill, to the south of Ticonderoga, 
was occupied by General Frazer, and St. Clair called a council, which 
decided that the neglect to fortify Sugar Loaf Hill had rendered Ti- 
conderoga untenable ; so the latter was evacuated by night, and on the 
6th the British colors floated over the stronghold. 

Burgoyne, writing of this evacuation, says, “At present they are 
collecting at Fort Edward, but I cannot believe, though I hope and 
wish it, that they mean to wait for me, either here or at Saratoga.” 

There was great exultation in England over the capture of Ticon- 
deroga. The king rushed into the queen’s apartments with the dis- 
patch, crying, “I have beat them,—I have beat all the Americans!” and 
the event was announced in Parliament as if it was decisive of the cam- 
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paign, and of the fate of the colonies. The success was, indeed, a great 
one; everything like stores or munitions of war which was in Ticon- 
deroga being lost, either then or in the pursuit, which continued to 
Whitehall. Upon the reception of the news in England the Order of 
the Bath was proffered Burgoyne, and refused by the Earl of Derby on 
his behalf,—the reason for which is not known, especially as Burgoyne 
was greedy of place and honors. Walpole says it was because he was 
angry at not having already received it for his services in Portugal. 
Washington was much depressed by the loss of Ticonderoga, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that over-confidence from easy succcess might hur- 
ry Burgoyne on to measures from which the Continentals might derive 
advantage. St. Clair, who was a good soldier, was court-martialed for 
this business; took the responsibility, in a manly way, and was ac- 
quitted. 

The British general pursued the retreating garrison, and forced 
them to destroy their stores and baggage, as has been said, and Gen- 
eral Frazer had a fight with their rear-guard, under Colonel Hill, at 
Fort Anne. The contest was a stubborn one until Burgoyne arrived in 
person with reinforcements, when the fort was burnt, and the Ameri- 
cans continued their retreat to Fort Edward, which was held by Put- 
nam with a considerable force,—many of them raised in the neighbor- 
hood, and being, as Riedesel states, “naturally soldiers, and excellent 
marksmen.” 

By July 11 the main English force had advanced half-way down 
Lake George, and was already inconvenienced by the want of provis- 
ions, tents, and baggage. Roads had to be constructed over extensive 
morasses, creeks cleared out and bridged, and much other severe labor 
performed. While this was being done the commanding general, in 
the course of his correspondence, writes to express his regret that he is 
not permitted by his instructions to make a real attack upon the New 
England provinces, where the rebellion originated. “If my late letters 
teach General Howe, I still hope this plan may be adopted from Al- 
bany ; in the mean while my utmost exertions shall continue to force a 
junction.” Just before leaving Ticonderoga, and before his real diffi- 
culties began, Burgoyne had issued an inflated proclamation, calling 
upon the loyalists for assistance. The Continentals met this with 
parodies and squibs, such as 


“I swear, by St. George and St. Paul, 

I will exterminate you all: 

Subscribed with my manual sign, 

To test these presents, John Burgoyne.” 
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We at least learn from this couplet how they pronounced the general’s 
name in those days. 

During the slow southern progress of his army occurred the mur- 
der of Miss McCrea by some of his Indian contingent. The general 
insisted upon the delivery of the murderers by the tribe, although it 
was represented to him that, if these were executed, the Indians would 
retire in a body, and probably massacre all the whites they encountered 
upon their return. Burgoyne replied that he would rather lose every 
one of them than connive at their enormities ; but he was, nevertheless, 
obliged, eventually, to forego his purpose, and the brutes escaped pun- 
ishment. The general was very severely and properly blamed in Eng- 
land for making use of such allies, while in America it did real good 
to the cause. 

While still upon Lake George, feeling that he could spare no troops 
for the purpose, he asked Sir Guy Carleton for a garrison for Ticonder- 
oga, but Sir Guy naturally felt sore, and was entirely within his orders 
in refusing to comply. This, with the fact that the Americans still 
held possession of Forts George and Edward, the one at the head of 
the lake, the other sixteen miles south, near the Hudson, and many 
other thickening difficulties now becoming apparent, would almost seem 
to have been sufficient to justify him in abandoning the campaign. 

In the rear of the posts mentioned Schuyler and Arnold (the latter 
having been sent to the north at the special request of Washington) 
were collecting an army; and it became necessary for Burgoyne to 
make a very difficult and laborious flank movement through forests and 
mérasses, which, however, resulted in placing the forts in his hands. 
He did this to avoid the discouraging appearance of retreat, by going 
round again by Lake George, and thus having water-carriage for a 
large part of the way. All baggage had been ordered back to Ticon- 
deroga, and some favoritism was shown in exacting obedience to this 
order, in which the Germans thought. themselves unjustly treated. 
These, and other causes of jealousy between the English and German 
troops, led to troubles and correspondence, which added materially to 
his other anxieties and vexations. 

Especially was this the case as Burgoyne was now making up his 
mind to cut loose from his communications and to march to meet the 
Americans collected about Saratoga. He writes at this time, “I am in 
total ignorance of the situation or intentions of Sir William Howe.” 
That general, instead of pushing north and meeting Burgoyne, had 
left a small garrison at New York, and was preparing to attack Phila- 
delphia. But there was no room for doubt in Burgoyne’s mind as to 
his course. If he cut loose and marched south he incurred great dan- 
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ger, while, should Howe have marched north and failed to meet Bur- 
goyne, that army would be exposed to the same dangers. He must 
advance. 

Before doing so he resolved, against the advice of Riedesel, to at- 
tempt the capture of the stores, so necessary to his army, which had 
been accumulated by the Continentals at Bennington, in the shape of 
flour, grain, and cattle. For this purpose he sent a picked force, under 
General Frazer, Colonel Breyman, and Lieutenant-Colonel Baume. 
They were signally defeated by Stark, with the loss of Colonel Baume 
and seven hundred rank and file, while the delay caused by this diver- 
sion caused a great reaction, and enabled the Americans to complete 
their preparations in the neighborhood of Saratoga. In the mean time 
Burgoyne had sent messengers to make their way to the force from 
Howe’s command, which he supposed to be ascending the Hudson. 
Several of these were taken and hanged. 

General Gates had now assumed chief command at Saratoga, and 
was concentrating a large force there, while Burgoyne, having received 
some supplies and a scanty reinforcement of Germans, was preparing 
to cross the Hudson. He intended to push on and to fortify somewhere 
about Albany, and there to await Howe. General St. Leger was to 
make a strong diversion by the capture of Fort Stanwix, in which he 
entirely failed, and retreated in a panic before Arnold, who had been 
sent to its relief, was within forty miles of him. Schuyler was greatly 
blamed for detaching Arnold on this service, which proved to be one 
of the most important and successful points of the compaign. He is 
said to have been overheard debating the point with himself, and 
finally soliloquizing, “By G—d! let them call me a traitor, if they will, 
—Arnold shall do it!” Burgoyne’s action by detachments pleased 
Washington, and fulfilled his predictions that he would fritter away 
his strength. 

The English general was by this time in correspondence with Gates 
concerning the alleged ill treatment of the Germans and loyal Provin- 
cials taken at Bennington, having sent the American general a letter 
by the hands of Dr. Wood, a British military surgeon. They were 
despised by the Americans, and, no doubt, had not very indulgent 
treatment, and the English general foolishly threatened retaliation, to 
which Gates replied with a taunt about Indian allies. Both Generals 
Lincoln and Wilkinson were shown Gates’s letter to Burgoyne, and 
both expressed the opinion that it was too personal, which Gates did 
not at all like. 

By the middle of September, Burgoyne thought himself in a condi- 
tion to advance again, and having sent his sick and wounded to Canada 
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and left a garrison at Ticonderoga, he announced that “Britons never 
retrograded,” and crossed the Hudson on the 14th by a bridge of boats, 
taking his position on the plains of Saratoga. Riedesel distinctly says 
that he was never consulted by Burgoyne upon any military move- 
ments, but appears to have thought his pushing on very imprudent. 

After passing the river the general received his first and only dis- 
patch from Howe, which was written in very small characters and con- 
veyed in a quill. It was vague in terms, and was the means of con- 
veying no comfort in his perplexities. 

Washington wrote about this time, “I think we may now count 
upon the total ruin of Burgoyne.” The latter was, indeed, in a most 
uneviable position. He was in ignorance that Clinton could not ad- 
vance from New York without reinforcements, and only knew that he 
himself had advanced in obedience to orders, and that as soon as he 
crossed the river the enemy would gather in his rear, intercept his sup- 
plies, and render retreat hazardous, if not impossible. His uncertainty 
must have been most harassing and distressing. During this time 
swarms of recruits were joining Gates, and as his opponent, overcom- 
ing natural obstacles, slowly made his way along the west bank of the 
Hudson, the Americans, who had been encamped at Saratoga, fell back 
upon Stillwater, and then to Bemus’ Heights, where a strong position 
had been fortified by Kosciusko. The right of this position, on the 
ridge near the river, was held by Gates himself, while the left, under 
Arnold, held high ground, covered by abattis and log breastworks, the 
approach to which was intersected by a deep ravine. The entire posi- 
tion was covered by forest. 

On the morning of September 19 occurred what has been called 
the accidental battle of Freeman’s Farm, which was much like some of 
the “soldiers’ battles” of the late war. Burgoyne advanced in three 
columns from Sword’s to feel the American position. He himself led 
the centre, Frazer and Breyman the right, and Phillips and Riedesel 
the left. The American right was considered too strong, so they con- 
verged upon open ground at Freeman’s Farm,—a small clearing,—feel- 
ing their way towards the American left. The artillery then opened 
and the British infantry advanced, but were met by Arnold’s troops, 
who attacked Frazer with great fury. The ground was so difficult that 
it was two in the afternoon before the action became general, or any of 
the American general officers arrived upon the field. Arnold, after 
urging and begging, secured Gates’s permission to send Morgan and 
Dearborn to meet the enemy. 

Lossing says Gates gave no orders for the battle, but assented to 
Arnold’s propositions. He adds: “But for Arnold, on that eventful 
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day, Burgoyne would doubtless have marched into Albany a victor” ; 
which is not, however, likely, with such an army as Gates had to resist 
him. Wilkinson, who did not like Arnold, says Gates and Arnold 
were together in front of the camp, when Major Lewis came from the 
scene of action, and announced the battle as undecided. “By G—d! 
I'll put an end to it!” said Arnold, and dashed off. It is stated by 
one of our first historians that Arnold was not on the field at the battle 
of Freeman’s Farm, but Colonels Varick and Livingston, General Bur- 
goyne himself, and several other persons bear written testimony to the 
fact that he not only was there, but, towards the close, the principal 
actor. 

After a severe fight the Americans, about sunset, fell back upon 
their entrenchments, while the British, having suffered heavy loss, lay 
upon their arms upon the field. Burgoyne intended to attack again 
in force the next morning, but Frazer opposed the movement on ac- 
count of the fatigue of the grenadiers and light infantry, and, as a mes- 
senger just then arrived from Sir Henry Clinton with intelligence of 
his movement against Fort Montgomery, Burgoyne very naturally de- 
cided to await developments. Accordingly, on the 2oth, he intrenched 
himself somewhat to the rear of the battle-ground of the previous day, 
extending his lines to the river. The battle had been disastrous to the 
British,—although they slept upon the field,—for, after it, many of the 
Indians deserted, and the colonial loyal volunteers melted away, some 
of them, it is said, even going over to swell the American force. In- 
deed, the battle crippled Burgoyne, and it is stated that of the Sixty- 
second Regiment, which left Canada five hundred strong, there re- 
mained, after this first fight, but sixty men and four or five officers fit 
for duty. 

Prior to the action of the roth, Lieutenant Hardin (afterwards 
General Hardin, of Kentucky, a most gallant officer, who was killed 
by the Indians, near Sandusky, in 1791, while bearing them a message 
from Washington) had been detached to the British rear, to pick up 
prisoners and intelligence,—a dangerous duty. On his way back, on 
the 22d, he met an Indian warrior on the narrow wood-path, who was 
the bearer of a dispatch from Burgoyne to General Powell, at Ticon- 
deroga, in which Burgoyne claimed a victory at Freeman’s Farm. 
Hardin and the Indian met suddenly, and both fired at the same time, 
at only a few paces’ distance. Hardin was grazed by his opponent’s 
ball, while the Indian was killed. Hardin brought in his pouch, with 
the letters. 

Immediately after the battle Arnold urged a renewed and crushing 
attack upon the British intrenchments, which Gates would not permit. 
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A quarrel ensued, which was aggravated by the fact that, in his report 
of the events of the 19th, Gates had not done justice to the troops 
engaged. Schuyler says, “Everybody I have conversed with on the 
subject of the dispute between Gates and him, thinks Arnold has been 
extremely ill treated. Gates will probably be indebted to him (Arnold) 
for the glory he may acquire by a victory, but perhaps he is so very 
sure of success that he does not wish the other to come in for a share of 
it.” Neilson, Carrington, and other writers confirm Livingston’s 
words, who writes of Arnold, “He is the life and soul of the troops. 
Believe me, sir, to him alone is due the honor of our late victory.” 

As the result of the disagreement Arnold was suspended from com- 
mand, and, at his own request, received orders to report at Philadel- 
phia. But he repented of his haste, and still lingered in the camp. 

On the day after the battle, as has already been stated, Burgoyne 
received a letter in cipher from Clinton, to say that he hoped to be 
able to advance to meet him about the 22d of September. A reply 
was at once written, urging speed in his movements, and the paper 
inclosed in a silver bullet, with which the bearer made his way to Fort 
Montgomery. Inquiring for General Clinton, he was led into the pres- 
ence of General Clinton, of the American army, the same who was 
afterwards governor of New York. On discovering his mistake the 
man swallowed the ball, but the act being observed, an emetic was 
administered, the dispatch discovered, and the bearer at once hanged as 
a spy. 

Captain Scott, of the Fifty-third British Regiment, succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting through with a dispatch, finding Sir Henry Clinton on 
board the flag-ship of Commodore Hotham. Scott set out upon his 
return to Burgoyne, but, having learned the news of that general’s 
surrender, was obliged to return to the British squadron. Of course 
Burgoyne’s demands for aid by these messengers were very urgent, 
and in the mean time he was strengthening his position, the precarious 
nature of which was increased by the necessity of placing his troops on 
a very reduced ration. 

But even at this time Riedesel, an experienced soldier, was the only 
one who advocated a retreat upon Fort Edward, or rather Fort George ; 
Burgoyne fancying that, should he execute such a manceuvre, he would 
abandon to the whole strength of Gates the force which he supposed 
to be advancing from the south to his assistance. 

In this trying position days were passed in waiting for the tidings: 
of co-operation, which never came; though Clinton at that time had 
been successful in capturing Forts Montgomery and Clinton,—after a 
spirited resistance,—in cutting the chain at Anthony’s Nose, and in 
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causing the Americans to burn two frigates. He at once sent General 
Vaughan up the river with barges of provisions, who, having burnt 
Esopus, or Kingston, had his provision-boats and their guards only 
forty miles below Albany when the surrender took place. These suc- 
cesses of Clinton’s force perhaps influenced General Gates in his sub- 
sequent negotiations. 

After many days Burgoyne determined to make another reconnois- 
sance in force upon the American left ; and on the morning of October 
7th, with fifteen hundred regulars and ten guns, deployed his line 
within three-quarters of a mile of that of the Americans, while he 
sent a body of Provincials and Indians around to gain their rear. The 
Continentals did not await attack, but advanced promptly, and in a few 
minutes the action became general. The British line repulsed the first 
attack, and advanced in turn with loud cheers. At this time Arnold 
(who had remained in camp, as has been said, after being deprived of 
command) asked Gates’s permission to serve as a volunteer, even in the 
“ranks, but was refused. The noise of battle waxing higher, Arnold, 
chafing at the fact that the troops which he had formed were being led 
by another, at last sprung upon his horse and galloped off to the front, 
saying, “No man shall keep me in my tent to-day! If I am without 
command, I will fight in the ranks!’’ Gates sent orderlies, and even 
his adjutant, to stop him, but, waving them aside, and calling upon the 
troops to follow him, he threw himself upon the advancing British 
line with reckless fury. Frazer saw the danger, and rode forward, 
forming a conspicuous mark, and it was then that Morgan selected a 
rifleman and said, “That is a gallant officer, but he must die! Take 
post in those bushes, and do your duty!” Frazer fell, mortally 
wounded, and afterwards died in Riedesel’s quarters, where he had 
been expected to dinner on that very day. 

Meantime the battle became a hand-to-hand conflict. Bayonets 
were crossed, guns taken and retaken, Continentals and British grena- 
diers contended foot to foot, but the fire of Morgan’s riflemen cut great 
gaps in the solid British line, which there were no reserves to stop. 
Morgan always used a “turkey call” in directing the movements of his 
riflemen, which was invariably heard and obeyed in all the roar of 
battle, just as the peculiar tone of the boatswain’s “call” is heard above 
the roar of the elements at sea. Finally, one of the British guns was 
turned against them, and Arnold charged through their centre, carrying 
all before him, the British column at last regaining their camp with the 
loss of ten guns, and hundreds of killed and wounded. Before they 
could all get back to shelter Arnold was upon them again, and repelled 
from the centre by grape, he attacked the Germans furiously upon their 
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right, crashing into their camp, and, although severely wounded, pass- 
ing through to the rear, when he had his black horse killed. It is a 
pity he had not died then and there, on the field of his glory. 

Colonel Breyman was shot through the heart, and the Germans, 
who had hitherto behaved handsomely, either broke and fled or sur- 
rendered. Night now interposed. Burgoyne’s position had become 
untenable, and during the night he effected a change, occupying some 
high ground in the rear of the extreme left of his original intrenched 
camp. 

The Americans at once made a corresponding change, a large col- 
umn being posted upon the river, within twelve hundred yards of the 
British lines. This was a dreadful night for Burgoyne! His favorite 
aide-de-camp was lost, General Frazer was dying, Major Acland was 
wounded and a prisoner, Sir James Clarke was killed. A heavy rain 
fell, drenching the weary soldiers, as well as the. wounded and dying, 
whose groans were heard on every side. The general had himself had 
several narrow escapes during thé day,—his clothes and hat had been 
pierced with balls, and very likely he regretted that one had not found 
some vital spot. 

For this day’s work Gates was obliged to condone Arnold’s offenses 
and in his dispatch gave him credit for high gallantry, as well as Mor- 
gan and Dearborn. The latter, a country doctor when the war com- 
menced, rose to be the senior general of the army. 

On the morning of the 8th of October the Americans resumed the 
attack, but not in force, sending skirmishers to annoy the British troops 
within their lines, and placing a body of troops on the eastern bank of 
the river to cut off their retreat. That evening General Frazer was 
buried (according to his dying wish) in the great redoubt in front of 
the abandoned English camp. The American artillery opened fire 
upon the group, but when they became aware of the nature of their 
business, silenced their batteries and only fired minute-guns. The fine 
picture of this soldier’s funeral, by Graham, is well known by its en- 
gravings. On the evening of the 8th a strong American column 
threatening to turn the English right, the latter at once fell back upon 
Saratoga. Under the circumstances the labor was tremendous, and 
they were forced to recommend the sick and wounded in their hospitals 
to Gates’s humanity, upon which they did not reckon in vain. 

Burgoyne’s note to Gates upon this subject was retained by Wilkin- 
son, who gives a fac-simile of it, and of another in regard to Mrs. Ac- 
land. It is remarkably well written for a man in Burgoyne’s critical 
position. The wounded were left in charge of Dr. Hayes,—afterwards 
Sir John Hayes,—an eminent medical practitioner in London. On 
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reaching Saratoga, the heights were found to be in possession of the . 
Americans, and soon the whole ground was invested by large numbers, 
and the British army completely cut off. The possibility of a retreat 
upon Fort Edward was now considered,—the troops to carry their pro- 
visions and to abandon artillery and wagons. But before anything of 
the kind could be attempted scouts discovered that the Americans were 
not only intrenched opposite the fords, but also upon high ground, with 
guns, between Fort Edward and Fort George, and their posts were so 
near the river as to prevent the English from moving without dis- 
covery. Thus they lay in their intrenchments until the 13th, continual- 
ly under arms, and with cannon-ball, grape, and rifle-shot searching 
every part at the pleasure of their beleaguerers. The weather was bad, 
the provisions failed, what rations they got being carried up from the 
river under fire. The men were worn out by exposure, incessant labor, 
and fighting. On the 12th, Burgoyne had called a council of war, 
which had recommended a night retreat, which was prevented by the 
already mentioned dispositions of the Americans. After another weary 
night Burgoyne submitted to the council the only alternative—sur- 
render. The unanimous decision was that “the present situation justi- 
fies a capitulation upon honorable terms.” The general therefore sent 
Gates a message by Major Kingston, proposing “a cessation of arms 
during the time necessary to communicate the preliminary terms by 
which, in any extremity, he and his army mean to abide.” Proposi- 
tions and answers now followed, and after some negotiation it was 
-agreed that “the troops under General Burgoyne were to march out of 
their camp with the honors of war, and the artillery of the intrench- 
ments, to the verge of the river, where their arms and artillery must be 
left ; the arms to be piled by command from their own officers.” “A 
free passage to be granted to the army under General Burgoyne to 
Great Britain, upon condition of not serving again in North America 
during the present contest; and the port of Boston to be assigned for 
the entry of transports to receive the troops, whenever General Howe 
shall so order.” The English were greatly astonished that Gates should 
receive proposals couched in such language from an enemy that was 
really in extremity. It shows the use of the “stiff upper lip.” News 
coming, after the convention was made, of Clinton’s successes on the 
Hudson, it was seriously proposed by some of Burgoyne’s officers to 
break the contract. But it must be said for Burgoyne that having 
once made the capitulation, he had no thoughts of breaking his word. 
His subordinates, who debated the matter, had never been taken into 
Burgoyne’s cunfidence, and did not even then realize that such a pro- 
ceeding would have led to their being cut to pieces. 
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Finally the capitulation took place. His biographer says that as 
Burgoyne approached the American headquarters on Bemus’ Heights 
General Gates met him with extended hand, saying,— 

“T am glad to see you.” 

“I am not glad to see you,” replied Burgoyne; “it is my fortune, 
sir, and not my fault, that I am here.” 

Wilkinson, who was present, and conducted a great part of the ne- 
gotiations for the surrender, says that Burgoyne said, “The fortune of 
war, General Gates, has made me your prisoner.” 

Gates replied, “I shall always be ready to bear testimony that it 
has not been through any fault of your excellency.” 

We would prefer to take Wilkinson’s account of what passed, as he 
was certainly present. In other matters he is not so reliable, and, when 
he rose to high rank in the United States army, had, as is well known, 
to undergo, in 1811, an inquiry by a committee of Congress, in regard 
to the Florida and Louisiana transfers, as to whether he had corruptly 
received money from Spain or its agents, and as to his having been an 
accomplice of Aaron Burr in “a project against the dominion of the 
king of Spain, or dismember these United States, and, generally, into 
the condition of the said James Wilkinson as brigadier-general of the 
army of the United States.” 

The two generals at once entered a marquee, and in a short time 
came out again. “The American commander faced front, and Bur- 
goyne did the same, standing on his left. Not a word was spoken, and 
for some minutes they stood silently gazing on the scene before them; 
the one, no doubt, in the pride of honest success, the other the victim 
of regret and sensibility.” Burgoyne was a large, florid, stoutly-formed 
man, with a handsome face and figure, and an imposing air. Gates 
was a much smaller man, with none of the pretention which distin- 
guished Burgoyne. “Presently, as by a previous understanding, the 
English general stepped back, drew his sword, and in the face of the 
two armies, as it were, presented it to General Gates, who received it 
and instantly returned it in the most courteous manner.” 

The British force then marched to the river-bank, where, out of 
sight of the Americans (an arrangement said by Fonblanque to have 
been suggested by Gates), they piled arms. According to Bancroft 
five thousand seven hundred and ninety-one surrendered, and there 
were already eighteen hundred and fifty-six prisoners of war, either 
taken in battle or abandoned sick and wounded. There were at least 
three hundred deserters, and the British loss during the campaign was 
about ten thousand, with four thousand six hundred muskets surren- 
dered and forty-two pieces of the most approved artillery. 
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Gates did not report this all-important surrender to General Wash- 
ington, but sent Wilkinson to make his report to Congress direct ; and 
the latter did not reach that body until fifteen days had elapsed, by 
which time all the facts were known through private sources. It took 
him three days more to put his papers in order to lay before Congress, 
one of the members of which made a motion that they should compli- 
ment Colonel Wilkinson with the gift of a pair of spurs. 

As soon as the arms were laid down bread was at once served to 
the prisoners, who were destitute of that important portion of their 
ration. Deeply as the British troops felt their humiliation, al! testi- 
mony concurs that they had no resentment against their general, who 
appears throughout to have retained their confidence and affection. 

On the day after the capitulation the captive army was ordered to 
Boston. During the march, at that season, they naturally suffered 
much from exposure and scarcity of food, while great animosity was 
shown towards the Germans by the people along the route, who reviled 
and abused them as hirelings. Madame de Riedesel, in her “Memoirs,” 
gives instances of this treatment, and abuses the Americans roundly in 
her turn. She does not allow General Burgoyne himself to escape 
without severe stricture for his supposed prejudice against the Ger- 
mans. In a letter written immediately after his surrender, Burgoyne 
states that he supposes it was “the will of the state to risk a corps of 
troops to assist the great and general arrangements of the campaign.” 
* * * “Mine was a forlorn hope, with this difference,—that it was 
not supported.” * * * “The utmost that malevolence can say will 
be that I have been too bold.” In the same letter he speaks of the 
Germans as “dispirited, and ready to club their arms at the first fire ;” 
which, if true, is not much to be wondered at. “The consolation I 
have received from a public view of the army of Gates is, I confess, 
extreme. I have now the stubborn fact, witnessed by every officer and 
soldier in my army, that I was not much deceived by intelligence, and 
that I have understated his numbers in calling them sixteen thousand ; 
and sorry am I to add that a better armed, a better bodied, a more alert, 
or better prepared army in all essential points of military institution, 
I am afraid, is not to be found on our side of the queston. When all 
these facts are notorious, I am in hopes I shall receive honor, and not 
disgrace, from the public.” 

Sir Guy Carleton, writing about these events, considers that Bur- 
goyne’s orders required him to force his way at all hazards, and adds, 
“this unfortunate event, it is to be hoped, will in future prevent min- 
isters from pretending to direct operations of war in a country at three 
thousand miles distance.” 
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General Wilkinson says, in his “Memoirs,” “The conduct of Bur- 
goyne on this occasion marked the soldier, regardless of personal mo- 
tives, faithful to his profession, and solely intent on the execution of 
his instructions.” He ascribes Burgoyne’s misadventure to the express 

- order he had received to form a junction with Sir William Howe. 
“He might otherwise have taken a safe position within reach of his 
magazines at Fort George and waited events.” 

By the time Burgoyne’s army arrived in the environs of Boston, 
Congress had declined to ratify the convention made with Gates until 
it had also been approved by the British crown and by Parliament. 
Burgoyne remonstrated, writing both to Gates and to Congress, and 
Washington supported him; but there was delay on various grounds, 
among others that the military chest had not been delivered, nor some 
of the colors (which was true, for Madame de Riedesel says that the 
staves were burned, and she had the colors of the Germans sewed up 
in her bed). * In January, 1778, Congress indefinitely postponed the 
embarkation. Riedesel says this was due to the influence of Lafayette. 
The business seems to us now quite irregular. Burgoyne’s firmness 
had obtained from Gates exceedingly favorable terms, no doubt, for 
which the English general should not have been held responsible. But 
the men who had surrendered under a positive promise of being sent 
home, were either regularly exchanged with ordinary prisoners of war 
or detained until the conclusion of peace. General Phillips was ex- 
changed for General Lincoln, and served in America subsequently, 
dying in the spring of 1781, near Petersburg, Va., while in command 
of a raiding expedition. Burgoyne himself was not regularly ex- 
changed until 1782. 

His health and spirits broke down under this delay, especially as 
Lord George Germain did not hesitate to vindicate himself at the ex- 
pense of his absent subordinate. Burgoyne addressed a letter to the 
President of Congress, asking that himself, his military family, and 
servants should be allowed to go to England on parole, basing the 
request on the state of his health. He at the same time wrote to Gen- 
eral Washington, and Mr. de Fonblanque gives a fac-simile of the 
letter in reply, which, he says, “is worthy of its writer.” Washington 
is happy that the assent of Congress prevented the necessity of his 
intervention. Gates wrote him that he was sorry he (Burgoyne) did 
not accept his (Gates’s) offer to go to England in a vessel that “the 
State of Massachusetts Bay would have provided at my request,” and 
at the same time he forwards him his passport from Congress. Con- 
gress, at this time, was making much of Gates, whose influence was, 
of course, very great. He was enjoying honors, many of which had 
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been won for him by others, as is now well known, and he was not 
long in falling from his high estate after the battle of Camden. His 
ambitious and disloyal intrigues to supplant Washington in the su- 
preme command, and in the confidence and love of the people at large, 
were then succeeded by the enforced retirement and vain and bitter 
musings of a man “forgotten as thoroughly as though he had died long 
years before.” 

Before his departure Burgoyne wrote to General Riedesel, bearing 
testimony to the value of his services, which the baron acknowledged 
with gratitude; although later he and others openly attributed to the 
commanding general’s rashness the failure of the expedition. 

Having given his parole, Burgoyne embarked at Rhode Island, on 
board the “Juno” frigate, in April, 1778, and thus terminated his 
connection with American affairs. 

General Burgoyne’s failure in his. American campaign resulted, ac- 
cording to his biographer, from three radical errors,—the inherent 
strategical vices of the project, the alternate interference and negli- 
gence of the Cabinet in its executive details, and the want of adminis- 
trative arrangement and preparedness in the essentials of army supply. 
In the latter the British army appears always to have been weak. 

The principal fault was undoubtedly the policy of expecting com- 
bined action between two armies situated as those of Burgoyne and 
Clinton were. Besides all this, Burgoyne had not the transportation 
necessary to place him in Albany before the Americans had time to 
recover from their retreat and dispersion, and he had, moreover, set 
out with the dangerous contempt of his enemy, characteristic of the 
man and of his nation, in which experience did not justify him. Two 
years of warfare had converted a raw militia into veterans, disciplined 
and animated by indomitable spirit and resolution. They were led, 
too, by excellent officers, under Washington’s direction, acknowledged 
on all sides to be a general of genius, and they were aided by the 
physical features of the country and the sympathy of the population. 

Chivalrous feeling: with regard to Clinton’s force and position no 
doubt prevented Burgoyne from properly estimating the danger he 
encountered in crossing the Hudson, to which must be added the neces- 
sity of obeying positive orders. But neither of these reasons was 
sufficient to cause a prudent and skillful general, without definite in- 
telligence, to run his head into a trap, unless led by conceit and over- 
weening confidence. 

De Peyster, in one of his well-considered articles, says, “His (Bur- 
goyne’s) failure was ascribed by Von Bulow to the Fabian policy of 
Schuyler, the engineering ability of Kosciusko, and the activity, 
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bravery and capacity of Arnold,—all three applying, with sagacity, 
the patriotic efforts of the militia of New York, who stuck to their col- 
ors and acted the soldier, unlike so many of the New England citizen 
soldiers, who caballed against Schuyler and did not fight.” Schuyler 
was a gentleman, an officer, and a patriot, but his somewhat abrupt 
and dictatorial manners did not suit the Eastern “citizen soldiery.” 

In England, Howe had certainly been expected to send Clinton 
with a sufficient force to meet Burgoyne, and Howe defeated these ex- 
pectations by going off to Maryland. If he had not had the success 
at Brandywine, he would probably have been held resposible for Bur- 
goyne’s disaster ; as it was, he was constrained to resign his command 
and return to England, when a Parliamentary inquiry into his conduct 
was begun, but came to naught, as most such things do. 

The news of Burgoyne’s surrender reached England, via Quebec, 
on the 2d of December, and produced universal consternation. When 
his own dispatch arrived, it was found to be couched in dignified lan- 
guage, and written with proper feeling ; but, as Lord Mahon remarks, 
“he had better have beaten the enemy and misspelt every word of his 
dispatch ; for so, probably, the great Duke of Marlborough would have 
done both the one and the other.” 

Lord George Germain of course at once sacrificed him, letting 
loose upon him the ministerial press, which for months continued to 
detract from his military reputation and to vilify his private character, 
in which, it must be confessed, there were spots. 

His personal friends, as well as the opposition in Parliament, came 
to his defense, and Lord Shelburne, in his place in the House of Lords, 
directly charged Lord George Germain with having brought about the 
disaster, saying that he had sent positive orders to one general and dis- 
cretionary orders to the other. Lord Chatham spoke in the same 
strain, defending Burgoyne, paying a compliment to the humanity of 
Gates, and taxing the ministry with willfully misleading the king. 
Fox, as leader of the oppostion, followed in severe condemnation of 
Germain, as did Colonels Barré, Luttrell, and others; but all attempts 
to get the actual correspondence and orders submitted were fruitless, 
nor could a court of inquiry be obtained by Burgoyne. Although 
the king rather favored it, he was overruled by Germain. Burgoyne 
had arrived in England in May, and at once asked for an audience by 
the king, which was refused. He then demanded a court-martial, 
which was refused also, on the ground that he was a prisoner of war. 
He then determined to appeal to the country from his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and even this action was opposed on the same grounds, but un- 
successfully, and he made his appearance and expressed a willingness 
to answer any questions. 
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Horace Walpole describes the scene. Burgoyne’s speech is said to 
have been very moderate, and rested upon his having been left no dis- 
cretionary power, his instructions having been “positive, peremptory, 
and indispensable.” He “only asked inquiry, and while he sought the 
only means left him for the protection of his character, he avoided 
everything like personal recrimination ; bore generous testimony to the 
co-operation of Carleton, and the efforts of Clinton; abstained from 
blaming Howe, and spoke in terms of praise of the American army.” 
Luttrell now again moved for an inquiry, and was so severe upon Lord 
George Germain as to lead to a kind of challenge from the latter, when 
both were arrested by the sergeant-at-arms and forced to promise not 
to fight, which probably suited one of them very well. Lord George 
Germain, formerly Lord George Sackville, had been in the British 
army, and was cashiered for cowardice in 1759, and Burgoyne was 
thus condemned by the man who had been found guilty, at Minden, 
of the gravest charge which could be preferred against a soldier. His 
worst enemy never charged Burgoyne with cowardice. Luttrell’s mo- 
‘tion was lost. 

In February, 1779, the Duke of Richmond moved that no more 
reinforcements be sent to America ; and again, in March, that the army 
should be withdrawn, “to avert disgrace and bloodshed in the prosecu- 
tion of an unjust and hopeless war.” Both these motions were lost. 

In May, Burgoyne seconded and supported a resolution that Par- 
liament should not be prorogued, but remain sitting, to forward meas- 
ures for the restoration of peace, and on this occasion flatly charged 
Lord George Germain with attempting to evade responsibility by the 
sacrifice of his agent. 

Immediately upon this Burgoyne received the king’s commands to 
rejoin his captive army, he being still absent on parole. He remon- 
strated against this order as unnecessary, and prejudicial to his health, 
and the king, with some lingering feeling of kindness for his former 
favorite, suspended its execution. The general continued his efforts 
to release the captive armiy, and to obtain a court for himself; and 
much recrimination went on in Parliament, one of Lord George Ger- 
main’s supporters charging Burgoyne with having sacrificed his army, 
humiliated British soldiers, and then left them to their fate, while he 
was enjoying the luxuries of London. The general replied that “he 
was there to vindicate their conduct and his own honor. To see him- 
self disgraced without a hearing, to hear the most abominable false- 
hoods circulated against him, to be denied a share in the defense of 
his country; these were the luxuries which he enjoyed.” 

At last, in May, 1779, Colonel Barré made another motion for an 
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inquiry, which was passed, but not without angry remonstrance on the 
part of Lord George Germain and Lord North. The committee met, 
and Burgoyne offered his own evidence and the testimony of his prin- 
cipal officers, as well as Sir Guy Carleton, and afterwards made a 
speech in review. Lord George Germain did not appear, or send a 
single witness or document, so that Burgoyne was really vindicated in 
the public estimation in England, although Parliament was prorogued 
before the final decision was made, and therefore there was no record 
of any acquittal. As Parliamentary proceedings at that time had little 
publicity, he, by the advice of friends, printed the proceedings, and 
pointed out how Lord George Germain “had sacrified an army to a 
trip to the country.” Upon the prorogation Burgoyne again received 
orders to proceed to America as a prisoner of war. He expressed his 
willingness to obey the king’s command as soon as he was restored to a 
capacity for service by the sentence of a court-martial; and in case 
this act of justice, which every soldier, however criminal, had a right 
to, being denied him, he begged his Majesty to accept the resignation 
of every appointment he held, except his commission as lieutenant- 
general in the army, which was necessary for him to fulfill his obli- 
gation of parole. 

The final decision of the Cabinet was a refusal to restore him to a 
capacity for service ; and his resignation as colonel of the Queen’s Dra- 
goons, his staff appointments, and the government of Fort William 
was accepted. He was allowed to retain his commission as lieutenant- 
general for the reason given. Burgoyne resigned these military ap- 
pointments without consultation with his friends——who would most 
probably have advised against such step,—and then devoted himself 
entirely to his Parliamentary duties, in which he particularly attended 
to Indian affairs and to the army. A great change also took place in 
his views as regarded America, as he had become convinced that the 
subjugation of the colonies by force of arms was impossible, personal 
experience having shown him that the two great elements to which 
England had trusted for success—the military weakness and incapacity 
of the Americans, and the loyalty of a large and influential part of the 
colonists—were a false reliance. 

The genius of Washington, the success of his army, and the almost 
complete unanimity of Congress had dispelled many illusions, and a 
great change in the feeling upon the subject was taking place in Eng- 
land. The king and Lord George Germain were still infatuated and 
determined, but they stood almost alone, as Lord North, by this time, 
began to admit the hopelessness of their efforts. At last, in November, 
1781, an aide-de-camp from Clinton arrived in London with intelli- 
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gence of the imminent danger of Lord Cornwallis’s army, and a fort- 
night later news of his surrender was received. Still the king was 
stubborn, and still he was supported by Lord George Germain, and 
operations were continued. But in February, 1782, General Conway 
offered a resolution in the House of Commons against continuing the 
war, and such was the change in public opinion that it was lost by 
only one vote. Other measures of a similar nature were introduced. 
Events continued their course in spite of royal threats; “the ministry 
fell; negotiations for peace commenced; the British empire did not 
collapse, and the king of England did not abdicate.” 

“England has mainly to thank two men” (Lords North and George 
Germain) “for the loss of thirteen colonies and two armies, and for 
an addition of one hundred millions to the national debt.” A few 
weeks after the formation of the ministry which succeeded that of 
Lord North, Burgoyne was offered the appointment of commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Ireland,—a position of dignity and consider- 
able emolument, and then of great importance, owing to the very 
disaffected state of the country, and the threat of foreign intervention 
in support of Irish claims. He was also made a privy councillor. 
Rapid changes in ministry followed, during which Burgoyne’s friends, 
especially Charles James Fox, managed to procure him another 
colonelcy,—that of the Eighth Dragoons,—but it turned out that the 
incumbent, who was supposed to be dying, would not die; and this 
tather ridiculous incident is only important as showing the king’s 
change of mind as regarded Burgoyne. The latter eventually received 
the colonelcy of the Fourth Foot. 

In Parliament, Burgoyne continued to take interest in Indian af- 
fairs, and spoke frequently and well upon the subject. In the begin- 
ning of 1784 he resigned his Irish appointment on political grounds, 
owing to a change: in the lord-lieutenancy. The king resented his 
Tesignation, and his evident determination to throw himself altogether 
with the opposition, and this caused a final estrangement. 

In 1785, Burgoyne served upon a board composed of land and sea 
officers, appointed to report upon a system of defense against foreign 
invasion, and upon the proper plans for securing the dock-yards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. Lord.Cornwallis was a member of this 
board, and writes: “Carleton and Grey never will admit the intended 
works are strong enough, . . . Sir D. Lindsay is of the same 
opinion. The only two who oppose all fortifications are Earl Percy 
and Burgoyne,” and they, with Sir John Jervis (afterwards Lord St. 
Vincent), made a minority report. Burgoyne afterwards opposed 
vigorously in Parliament the appropriations for these works upon both 
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military and financial grounds, and the appropriation was defeated 
by the casting vote of the Speaker. In speaking of this action of 
Parliament, General Burgoyne’s son, Sir John Burgoyne, said, in 
1860, “The consequences have ever since been felt in increasing our 
sense of insecurity to meet emergencies that may arise at any time on 
any short warning.” 

Burgoyne about this time also interested himself in procuring a 
pension for Sir Guy Carleton, paying a full tribute in his speech to the 
zeal of that officer in assisting the outfit of his own unfortunate expe- 
dition. General Sir Guy Carleton, K. B., colonel of the Fourth Dra- 
goons, was created Lord Dorchester in 1786, and for his services in 
America received a pension of one thousand pounds for three lives. 
He outlived Burgoyne by sixteen years. 

When, in 1787, the impeachment of Warren Hastings was carried, 
Burgoyne was a member of the committee of management of the pros- 
ecution, which contained, among others, such names as Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, Windham, and Grey. He took an active part in the collec- 
tion and collation of evidence, but did not live to see the termination 
of the trial, which lasted from February, 1788, to April, 1795, or 
during seven sessions of Parliament. 

The last strictly professional act of Burgoyne was in 1789, when 
he proffered his services (in a long letter, couched in his usual grand- 
iloquent style), in consequence of threatened hostilities with Spain, 
upon the dispute as to the exclusive right of the latter to trade with 
China. War was averted, however. 

The gout had by this time taken a firm hold upon the general. 
Disappointment and persecution had also told upon a remarkable con- 
stitution. It was said by his friends that after Saratoga there was 
always a shade upon his brow. During the session of 1792 he attended 
to his Parliamentary duties with his usual assiduity, but in the summer 
was seized with a sudden attack of his disease, and died in London on 
August 4. His last speech in Parliament was a plea for the army, 
advocating an addition to the soldiers’ pay. In his will he desired that 
he should be privately buried in Westminster Abbey, near his wife, 
Lady Charlotte. He left most of what property he possessed to Miss 
Susan Caulfield, with reversion to his son by her, and a recommenda- 
tion that the boy should enter the naval service, as “most proper, and 
honorable and promising for a young man in his circumstances.” 
This, by the by, has ever, and in all countries, been the popular esti- 
mation of the naval service. 

General Burgoyne left very little property, and his “will” amounted 
to very little, so far as means of carrying out his intentions were con- 
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cerned. But his life-long friend, Lord Derby, saw that his wishes in 
regard to his illegitimate son were carried out, except that, luckily for 
him, he entered the army instead of the navy. 

General Burgoyne lies buried in Westminster cloisters “without a 
name.’ The omission would have been supplied by his children when 
they grew up, and had the means, but the spot in which he was buried 
could not then be identified. Burgoyne was at all periods of his life 
fond of literature, and was the author of many fugitive verses, which 
had great success at the time, are said to have been always in good 
taste, and sometimes particularly graceful. He also wrote many pro- 
logues and epilogues, without which no play was then thought com- 
plete. His first dramatic composition was the “Maid of the Oasis,” 
written in honor of Lord Stanley’s marriage with the daughter of the 
Duke of Hamilton, and afterwards played with great success at Drury 
Lane, the epilogue being written by Garrick. The “Lord of the 
Manor” also had a great success, and, having been brought out anon- 
ymously, was attributed to Sheridan. 

His greatest success, however, was in the “Heiress,” which was 
praised by such critics as Horace Walpole and Horne Tooke. It was 
in the principal character that the celebrated Miss Farren captivated 
Lord Derby, the old friend of the author, whom she ultimately mar- 
ried. Burgoyne did not escape the charge of plagiarism in regard to 
the “Heiress,” and it seems pretty clear that he did borrow some of 
his best ideas, but it “is impossible to deny some claim to distinction 
to an author who produced a comedy universally approved and ad- 
mired in an epoch when Goldsmith and Sheridan were writing for the 
stage.” : 

It may be interesting to military men to trace the name of Bur- 
goyne to its extinction in this line. , 

The son of General John Burgoyne, who rose to higher rank in 
the British army than his father, has a biographer in the person of his 
son-in-law, Lieutenant-Colonel the Honorable George Wrottesley, 
Royal Engineers. 

Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., G. C. B., colonel 
commandant of the Royal Engineers, constable of the Tower, lord- 
lieutenant, and custos rotulorum of Tower Hamlets, was born in July, 
1782. His godfather was the celebrated Charles James Fox. After 
the death of Lady Charlotte Burgoyne, without issue, in 1776, General 
John Burgoyne formed a connection with Miss Caulfield, a profes- 
sional singer of some repute, and lived with her until his death, having 
four children by her. The eldest of these children was the late field- 
marshal. 
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General Burgoyne acknowledged these children in his will, and 
pretended to make some provision for them and for their mother. 
But his property barely sufficed to pay his debts, and his intentions in 
regard to his illegitimate family were unavailing... As already men- 
tioned in the foregoing sketch of General Burgoyne, Lord Derby came 
forward, took the children from the custody of the mother, main- 
tained and educated them. “Few men would have taken such a 
charge upon themselves under such circumstances. This rare disin- 
terested act makes us think kindly of Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, 
who is chiefly remembered for his fondness for horses, and for hav- 
ing founded the great racing prize of England.” General Burgoyne 
certainly seems to have had the power of attracting and forming great 
and enduring friendships. His children were brought up at “The 
Oaks,” a property formerly owned by Burgoyne, and sold by him to 
Lord Derby at the time of his difficulties in 1778. 

The future field-marshal was sent to a private tutor at Cambridge, 
and thence to Eton, where he was “fag” to Hallam, the historian. The 
boy passed a miserable childhood, his holidays being spent at one or 
other of his guardian’s houses, where every servant was aware of his 
condition. “The master was often absent, the mistress permanently 
so. A poor dependent of a great house, to whose sensitive nature pity 
was as galling as contempt. He had a natural gentleness of disposi- 
tion and power of self-control, with a distrust of his own powers and 
a timidity of judgment which really masked great abilities.” 

Lord Derby was separated from his wife, a daughter of the Duke 
of Hamilton, and upon her death married Miss Farren, the celebrated 
actress—a person of unblemished reputation. The second Lady Derby 
was always very kind to the Burgoyne children, one of whom after- 
wards married Sir Phipps Hornby, G. C. B., rear-admiral of England, 
and a lord of the Admiralty. 

At the proper age John Fox Burgoyne entered the military acad- 
emy at Woolwich instead of the navy,—the retreat for “the pickles,” 
—as his father had directed in the will which left nothing and directed 
nothing. He graduated from the school in July, 1798, and was at once 
appointed to the Engineers. After he obtained his commission he 
firmly refused to receive any further allowance from his benefactor, 
Lord Derby. John Fox Burgoyne’s first active service was in Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie’s expedition to the Mediterranean, where he saw 
much varied service in Malta, Sicily, and Egypt. During this period 
he was also employed in some political service. 

Returning to England, he went upon the expedition to Lisbon, un- 
der Sir John Moore, but Junot got there before them, and the Portu- 
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guese royal family had already sailed for Brazil. Sir John Moore 
then spent some months in an abortive expedition to Sweden, whither 
Burgoyne accompanied him. Later he went with Sir John to Spain, 
when that general-met his death at Corunna. Burgoyne escaped that 
miserable business by being sent on duty to Vigo. Burgoyne next 
performed most important service with Wellington’s army in the 
Peninsula, being present at the passage of the Douro, Talavera, and 
other important actions. The Duke of Wellington, who knew him 
well, said of him, that “if Burgoyne only knew his own value no one 
would equal him.” Near the end of the American war of 1812-15 he 
was detailed as chief engineer officer to General Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, and was thus employed while the great events of 1814-15 were 
occurring in Europe. 

Burgoyne’s journal of military occurrences contains the following 
laconic statements concerning the operations about New Orleans: 


“December 25, 1814.—Landed near the Mississippi with Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham. . 

“December 28.—Advanced and reconnoitred the enemy’s position. 

“January 8, 1815.—Attacked the enemy’s position without success. 
Sir Edward Pakenham killed.” 


In curious contrast with this curtness is the passage in his journal 
in which he devotes about two pages to the capture of Fort Bowyer, 
at Mobile Point, in the following February. 

After the peace of 1815, Burgoyne was constantly and honorably 
employed, and rose steadily. In 1826 he was again, for a time, in 
service in the field, in Portugal. 

He was always considered an eminently “safe” man,—such as the 
English War Office has always encouraged,—and was always appoints, 
ed upon the royal commission when military engineers could be 
needed, and generally drew up the reports. He became inspector- 
general of fortifications, and it was to him that the Duke of Wellington 
addressed his letter in 1847, showing the military deficiencies of Eng- 
land. About 1850 he devised a plan for uniform simultaneous meteor- 
ological observation, to obtain data to elucidate the physical laws 
which govern the circulation of our atmosphere. An international 
congress to consider the subject met at Brussels soon after. 

In 1854, at the urgent request of the minister at war, Burgoyne, 
then seventy-two years of age, proceeded to the Crimea, and had 
charge of the engineering works at the siege of Sebastopol until 
March, 1855. The conduct of the siege was not eminently brilliant, 
but is remarkable when we consider the age of the responsible conduc- 
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tor. At the peace he was made a baronet, becoming afterwards field- 
marshal and constable of the Tower. 

In 1859 he published an essay called “Military Opinions,” which 
excited much attention. It treats of a French invasion of England. 
His position as military engineer was, in spite of Crimean drawbacks, 
the very highest. No people but the English would have dreamed of 
sending an officer of seventy-two years of age to conduct a grand siege, 
under a general whose. principle recommendations were that he was 
very unapproachable, had only one arm, was advanced in years, and 
had once served as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington. Bur- 
goyne was more fortunate than his chief, for the campaign killed 
him. Personally, the late field-marshal was without showy qualities 
either of manner or conversation, and his advancement in the early 
part of his life was much impeded by an extreme diffidence and dis- 
trust of his own powers. This was probably owing to his birth and 
early education. For this very reason he would never put to use the 
copious notes which he had made during the Peninsular war, but 
handed those valuable materials to Sir John Jones, another engineer 
officer, who used them in his well-known “Peninsular Sieges.” Sir 
John Burgoyne’s papers on “Coast Batteries” and “Attacks of Fort- 
resses” stand very high among military engineers, and in England he 
gradually came to be the general referee of the Admiralty, the 
Colonial Office, the India Board, and the Foreign Office in all mat- 
ters where an expert military engineer’s opinion was required. In 
later days he was the author of papers on “Colonial Defences,” on the 
“Channel Islands,” on a “Volunteer Force,” and on the “Respective 
Powers of Forts and Ships,” and these are said to show that advanc- 
ing years had not materially affected his reasoning powers or military 
judgment. 

Like his father he possessed some versatility and talent for light 
literature, and was especially fond of making epigrams. Sir John 
Burgoyne died in October, 1871, in his eighty-ninth year, retaining a 
clear intellect to the last, but having lost interest in current events, 
sitting for hours wrapped in his own thoughts and memories, and 
waiting for his hour to come. He had married, in 1821, Charlotte, 
co-heiress of Colonel Hugh Rose, by whom he had seven daughters 
and only one son, who died before him, without issue, and the bar- 
onetcy is therefore extinct. 

Special permission was obtained for Sir John’s interment in the 
chapel of St. Peter in Vincula, in the Tower, and, although his funeral 
was a private one, and the attendance therefore spontaneous, it is said 
that so great a number of superior officers had never been seen on such 
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an occasion. There were representatives of the royal family, the 
commander-in-chief, the minister for war, two field-marshals, and 
forty generals and admirals. The minister of the United States was 
also present, with the American Generals Jackson, Burnside, Barnard, 
and Badeau. 

Hugh Talbot Burgoyne, the only son of Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
was born in 1833, and entered the British navy in 1847. With the ex- 
ception of a few months spent in studying steam at the Naval College, 
he saw almost continuous active service until his tragical death, in 
1870. He was among the very first to win the Victoria Cross, while 
in command of a gunboat, at Kinburn, during the Crimean war. He 
was also made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and received the 
Turkish order of the Medjiddié. Having powerful friends, and being 
noted for expertness as a seaman, as well as coolness and nerve in 
trying circumstances, he was early made a captain. In 1863 he ac- 
companied Captain Sherard Osborne to China, as second in command 
of the Anglo-Chinese flotilla. In consequence of disagreement with 
the Chinese authorities, Captain Osborne soon resigned his command, 
and the Chinese government offered the post to Burgoyne. The other 
foreign officers urged him to accept it, but he held the same views as 
Osborne, and the expedition was broken up. 

Upon his return to England he was appointed to the command of 
the Wyvern, a turret ship, and the first of the class built for the 
English navy; and from her he was transferred to the Constance, 
one of the fast new modern frigates. When her commission expired, 
Burgoyne was appointed to the command of the Captain, at the 
special request of her designer. The Captain was a double-turreted 
ship of great size and power, but with extremely low free-board. Her 
constructor was Laird, of Birkenhead, the same who built the Ala- 
bama, and her building was supervised by her designer, Captain Cow- 
per Coles, and by Captain Burgoyne himself. During her first cruise, 
in May, 1870, Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds reported her as behaving 
extremely well in all weather ; very stable, using her heavy guns read- 
ily in a seaway ; and especially handy under sail. Admiral Milne also 
expressed perfect confidence in her qualities, and said that the ship 
could not have been better commanded: 

The former chief constructor of the navy, Mr. E. J. Reed, had, 
however, always declared that the Captain was unseaworthy. On 
‘September 7, 1870, while off Cape Finisterre, the ship capsized, and 
with her perished five hundred and forty-two out of the five hundred 
and sixty souls who composed her complement. 
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The accident happened in the middle watch, and when the fatal 
squall struck the ship she was under double-reefed topsails. The cap- 
tain was on deck, and his voice was heard above the roar of the wind 
and waves ordering sheets and halliards let go. As the ship heeled 
completely over, he, with all on deck, was thrown into the sea. By 
the assistance of a petty officer he reached one of the boats, which was 
drifting bottom up. The launch drifting near them, most of those on 
the bottom of the capsized boat got into the launch. Burgoyne re- 
fused to do so in spite of solicitation, and ordered those with him to 
save themselves. The boats rapidly separated in the darkness, ‘and 
that was the last seen of him. 

To show the confidence placed in the ship and in Captain Bur- 
goyne, it may be mentioned that besides her inventor, Captain Coles, 
and Burgoyne’s brother-in-law (a son of Admiral Sir Baldwin Wal- 
ker), there perished in her no less than six sons of officials high in the 
War and Navy Departments. 

The disaster caused much criticism and some detraction, which 
would have been much greater had Burgoyne survived. He left a 
childless widow, and his early death completely broke down the aged 
father, who had bid fair to be a centenarian. 


E. SHIPPEN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A SOUTHERN MILITARY UNIVERSITY OR MILI- 
TARY TRAINING IN THE SOUTH. 


THE popularity of military instruction at our schools, colleges and 
universities has been a matter of gradual growth, but it is getting to be 
more and more a valuable educational adjunct. 

But little attention was paid to it before the civil war. In the 
years immediately following that great conflict, Americans, sated 
with soldiering, felt themselves to be a nation of veterans and, for the 
most part, ceased to interest themselves in the profession of arms. 
More attention was paid to the art of turning swords into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks than to the military art. 

However, a few patriotic souls remembered the military axiom, 
“In time of peace prepare for war,” and believed that unnecessary 
sacrifices of men, money and time on both sides at the beginning of 
the civil war, were owing principally to the lack of a military educa- 
tion of the people at large. 

The United States Senate was induced to give heed to their warn- 
ing, and in the spring of 1866 we hear of that distinguished body of 
legislators considering the wisdom of establishing a National Military 
College in the Northwest. This plan was discouraged by many, in- 
cluding Wendell Phillips, who characterized the form of military 
education proposed as a “harmful and unchristian invocation.” The 
Western Military College, under United States patronage, never took 
shape, but another plan for partially attaining the same end has pros- 
pered, based upon a deep seated popular belief that patriotism and 
learning should go hand in hand. 

For over thirty years, officers of the regular army, taken either 
from the retired list or from the active list, when not required with 
their regiments, have been detailed at various educational institutions 
for the purpose of acting as professors of military science and tactics. 
One hundred and fifty stand of arms are also loaned to each institution 
favored with one of these free professorships. About sixty institu- 
tions are now so favored, but the law allows one hundred, and that 
number was reached before the war with Spain. 
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The young army officer beginning a college detail is apt at first 
to feel like the proverbial cat in the strange garret. Separated from 
all his army associates, missing the delightful social atmosphere of 
an army post, made conspicuous among so many civilians by his 
uniform and possibly finding a chilly atmosphere surrounds him in 
his relations with the faculty, which is apt to regard the military 
idea with disfavor, the military professor perhaps wonders what led 
him to seek what is sometimes regarded in the Army as a soft snap. 
After a little further trial he may conclude to ask to be returned to 
his regiment, or, if a family man and unable to bear the expense of 
another move, he may conclude to settle down to the inevitable and 
make the best of the situation. His lines, however, may be cast in 
sleasant places and after a little time he may learn to appreciate the 
advantages of his detail. Among these may be mentioned the long 
summer vacation on full pay, the additional pay he receives on ac- 
count of commutation of quarters even when supplied with a house 
by the institution and the fact that he has, if a lieutenant, an indepen- 
dent command—a thing always dear to the subaltern heart. 

The retired officer on college duty is not so. well treated in the 
matter of allowances, as he is precluded by law from getting any of 
the allowances which the officer on the active list, doing the same duty, 
receives and he is only given his full pay when detailed under the 
Act of Congress of November 3, 1893. 

The War Department has endeavored in a recent General Order 
to establish as great a degree of uniformity as possible among in- 
stitutions favored with details of officers, and has, for purposes of 
grading the courses of instruction, established three classes, of which 
the highest class is known as the third class, being composed of in- 
stitutions which have for their object the attainment of a high degree 
of military excellence, while the second class comprises those col- 
leges which derive an income from the government from the sale of 
public lands and are obliged by law to maintain military departments, 
while the lowest class comprises all other schools, not coming under 
the other classifications, where military instruction is given. The 
writer has been for two years at a college of the second class, and as 
its methods of discipline and drill have stood the test of about forty 
years a brief account of the history of the institution and the conduct 
of its military department may not be without inerest to officers on 
like duty. 

The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is known as the military college of the south. It is located 
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at Baton Rouge and numbers among its graduates many men who are 
now officers in the regular army. General W. T. Sherman was the 
first president of the institution before the civil war, and, notwith- 
standing his espousal of the Northern cause, his memory is still re- 
vered at this scene of his former labors and his life-size portrait in 
oils occupies a prominent place in the handsome assembly hall of the 
college. 

The site of the university is historic ground. It was for many 
vears a military post, and the garrisons of France, England, Spain 
and the United States have all at different periods occupied it. After 
it was abandoned for military purposes it was turned over to the State 
of Louisiana for purposes of education. The original buildings, 
however, still stand, and, with the flag floating over them, present a 
striking and beautiful appearance. 

Here, in 1779, Galves, the Spanish Governor-General of Lou- 
isiana, after an engagement that lasted for three days, captured the 
British garrison. The Spaniards were in turn driven out in 1810 by 
a party of Americans, and this marked the passing of West Florida 
from the domain of Spain. In 1861 the Confederates captured the 
post, and the next year a desperate battle, involving both land and sea 
forces, was fought near by, and the Confederate ram Arkansas was 
blown up in the view of the, land batteries. 

Many distinguished officers served here while it was still a mili- 
tary post. Among those whose names are associated with the place 
are Wilkinson and the first Wade Hampton, Winfield Scott and 
Zachary Taylor, Grant and Lee and Stonewall Jackson, McClellan 
and Joe Johnston, Bragg, Rosecranz, Longstreet, Harney, Thomas 
and Bureaugard, Forrest and Phil Sheridan, Hardie and Hood, Han- 
cock and Custer, Admiral Porter and “Bishop”-General Polk. Among 
the great civilians we recall the names of Abraham Lincoln, Clay and 
Calhoun and Jefferson Davis. There is hardly a place elsewhere in 
the South so rich in historic associations. 

The university is true to its traditions. The sons of Louisiana are 
soldiers by inheritance, and while they revere the cause for which 
their fathers fought, no Northern boys-are to-day more loyal to the 
flag which is lowered at sunset every evening to the well-known 
strains of retreat, while the battalion of over three hundred cadets 
stands on parade at attention. Everything about the university is 
conducted on military lines. The cadets live in well-ordered barracks, 
and by means of frequent inspections a proper system of discipline is 
constantly maintained. 
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A high sense of honor prevails, and such a thing as breach of 
arrest is practically unknown. 

An officer of the regular army is commandant of cadets, and is 
assisted by an officer of the Louisiana National Guard, both having 
commissions as field officers in the State militia. 

Not less than ten graduates of the university are now officers of 
the regular army, while many more who were students at one time or 
another for less than four years are among our commissioned officers. 
This is a record which can be beaten by very few educational estab- 
lishments other than the Government academies. 

A regular system of reports, returns and rosters is kept by a cadet 
non-commissioned staff for every day of nine months of the entire year 
with the same degree of accuracy which obtains at every well-disci- 
plined military post, but which is carried out at very few colleges with 
any degree of system or accuracy. 

The graduates of this institutior are far better qualified to be 
officers than are most of the appointees to the army from civil life, as 
far as military training and discipline are concerned. 

The report of an inspector usually shows up the weak points of 
any body of men, be they soldiers or cadets, but during the time that 
the writer has been at the Louisiana State University, when two in- 
spections (annual) have taken place, the cadets acquitted themselves 
so well that both reports were furnished to the President by the in- 
spector-general, and were published to the corps of cadets in orders. 

The following are extracts from the latest report: 

“The cadet barracks (new) are satisfactory in every particular 
and have the best location on the grounds. The old sets of quarters, 
four in number, are not so good, lacking, as they do, in the proper 
bathing and heating facilities afforded by the new set. The rooms 
presented a neat, clean appearance and bore every evidence that this 
was required at all times; and such, I am informed by Captain Lock- 
wood, is the case. 

“The mess hall is admirably adapted to meet all requirements, 
being sufficiently large and well ventilated. 

“The food is good, wholesome and well prepared. 

“The hospital is in charge of a steward who is conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties. A physician of high standing in the City of 
Baton Rouge is employed by the cadets contributing five dollars each 
for his services during the school term. He holds sick call twice daily 
and answers all emergency calls. These formations are conducted 
just as at a regular army post. 

“This scheme works satisfactorily. 
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“At battalion review and inspection a band and four companies 
turned out. Number present, 260; number absent, 21. 

“All were in close-fitting uniforms similar to those used by the 
West Point cadets. They presented a fine, manly appearance, main- 
taining close attention during the entire exercises. I remarked the 
soldierly bearing of the command and was told that calisthenic setting- 
up drill was held every morning before breakfast (Sunday excepted). 

“The rifles (Springfield, cal. .45) in the hands of the cadets were 
in fairly good condition, but, owing to the fact that there are not a 
sufficient number to go round, the interest taken in the guns is not so 
keen as it would be if every man had his own rifle for every drill. 

“The leather cartridge boxes and belts were in as good condition 
as could be expected, considering the length of time they have been on 
hand, and also the fact that the government furnishes no cleaning 
material for these equipments. . 

“The bayonets and scabbards were in excellent condition. 

“At battalion drill I had the opportunity of ascertaining how well 
trained the cadets were in field movements. The whole drill was 
carried through with a snap and precision that reflected the greatest 
credit on the instructors and every sub-division. When in company 
front formation (marching) the alignment was excellent. The fours 
wheeled into and out of column with a precision that left small doubt 
as to the complete training of the entire command. I required each 
company to be drilled separately by its captain in close and extended 
order ; in the firings, standing, kneeling and lying down; by company, 
platoon and squad. 

“In these company drills I perceived that a commendable spirit of 
rivalry existed between the different organizations. 

“On this occasion I am of the opinion that B Company, com- 
manded by Captain Lopez, carried off first honors. But I must add 
that the marchings and manual of all were of the highest order. 

“Next a guard-mounting ceremony was held on the parade ground. 

“T took advantage of this chance to learn more of the band, and 
found upon inquiry that a civilian from the town is the instructor ; 
the musicians, including the drum-major, are composed entirely. of 
cadet talent. The music was very good; the members of the band 
marched and countermarched creditably. The entire ceremony of 
guard mount was conducted as laid down in The Infantry Drill 
Regulations. There was no hesitancy on the part of any one; every 
man seemed entirely familiar with the part he had to perform. A 
guard with two officers on duty is mounted five times weekly. 
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“The two antiquated field pieces are never used, but are cared for 
by the cadet ordnance sergeant. They are in fairly good condition. 
Captain Lockwood informed me that at one time there was a separate 
detachment which drilled around these guns. But during the past 
year guard duty has taken up the time formerly devoted to field artil- 
lery drill. A very wise change in my opinion. 

“There.is no unserviceable Government property on hand at the 
university. 

“Enclosed is a set of the final examination questions propounded 
by the professor of military science and tactics. 

“About the close of the inspection I had a general conversation 
with the members of the senior class. They were a fine-looking lot 
of young men. All of them expressed great fondness for military 
life and each thought his cadet experience had -been of great benefit to 
him. Not only from a physical standpoint, but also because it taught 
him self-reliance and made him more appreciative of responsibility, 
particularly if he has command of men. 

“This class assured me that all the cadets were alive to the neces- 
sity of refraining from acts that would disgrace the uniform of the 
corps. In fact, they informed me that Captain Lockwood has always 
taken particular pains to instill this into the minds of all of them. 

“T questioned them as to their course of theoretical instruction, 
and found them well versed in the subjects required by General Orders 
No. 94. 

“The military spirit is everywhere in evidence at the university.” 


Joun A. Locxwoop, 
Captain, U. S. Army. 
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THE JUDGE’S DOG. 


HE was a handsome dog, strong, bold, valiant, and of value to any 
one wanting that particular kind of dog; but from my limited obser- 
vation of him in the field I can hardly recommend him for sporting 
purposes. 

The way I came to know the Judge’s dog was this: Stationed at a 
frontier post on the northern plains, in a section of country celebrated 
for its abundance of wild fowl in the spring and fall months, I ex- 
pressed to some of the zealous and untiring sportsmen connected with 
a certain headquarters a wish that they would get up a ducking party, 
and give me not only the pleasure of entertaining them at my post, 
but also the opportunity of ministering to their pleasure by introducing 
them to one of the noted duck passes in my neighborhood. 

The party was gotten up, including my friend, the Judge, who, 
enthusiastic as to field sport, had never, I think, gotten beyond an 
expression of the healthfulness and pleasure of such exercise. On this 
occasion, it would seem from attending circumstances, the Judge de- 
termined to appear in the field properly armed and equipped, trusting 
to luck and a bold front to carry him through, if not with credit as 
an accomplished shot, yet with sufficient success to escape the criti- 
cism of his more skillful comrades. 

Having secured a gun and ammunition, with the usual necessaries 
and impedimenta of a hunter’s outfit, it occurred to the Judge that he 
should have a dog, his companions being each provided with that 
almost indispensable assistant. The sequel will show that my friend, 
the Judge, was either ignorant of or indifferent to the particular kind 
of dog desirable on such occasions. 

Having no dog of his own, it became necessary for him to borrow 
one. Knowing how foolishly sensitive hunting-men are as to loaning 
their dogs, the Judge sought the aid of his gardener to find him one. 
Mentioning his need, his anxiety was set at rest by a tender of the 
gardener’s dog, a large Newfoundland, warranted to be fond of, and 
to bring things out of, the water. To remove what doubts the Judge 
might have as to this last necessary qualification the gardener pro- 
duced his dog, and gave then and there a practical and convincing 
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illustration of the ready manner in which the dog performed that 
valuable and interesting accomplishment, the Judge himself casting 
an occasional stick into the water. This was convincing ; the dog was 
taken to the Judge’s quarters, and by a liberal use of meat the Judge 
partially succeeded in a few days in removing from the dog’s mind 
the impression that my friend, the Judge, was an enemy to the whole 
canine race, whom it was his, the dog’s, duty to tear to pieces if he 
could get at him, the Judge having taken the wise precaution of re- 
straining the dog’s liberty by a stout chain. 

The time came for starting, the Judge appearing promptly at the 
place of rendezvous; the dog, for prudential reasons, being taken to 
the train by the gardener. I have heard that while the Judge was 
warmly welcomed, an almost unanimous doubt at once arose as to the 
desirability of the company of his dog, who immediately upon arrival 
indicated a fixed purpose to pick a quarrel with any or all the other 
dogs of the party. The Judge’s explanation that his dog was only a 
little fresh was accepted, and the conduct of the animal passed over. 

That the Judge’s dog conducted himself in an orderly manner 
while en route has since been explained by the fact that he was kept 
chained at one end of the baggage-car. However, when the party 
reached the end of their journey by rail, the spring-wagon met them, 
and we started for the duck-pass, the baggage and camp attendants 
having gone on before. Everything went merry as “a marriage bell” 
until a howl and scuffle under our wagon indicated some unusual dis- 
turbance, sounding very much like a dog-fight. A shout to the driver 
from the Judge’s companions brought the team to a standstill, when 
all except the Judge, whose guilty conscience I think made him as- 
sume the air of indifference, hurried to alight, each to the rescue of his 
own particular dog. A hasty glance disclosed the fact that H ’s 
dog was the victim, his master’s sudden appearance saving the dog 
from a premature end. 

Having somewhat relieved his anger by kicking the Judge’s dog 
as long as he could hold him and thought it safe, we again got into the 
wagon, H. insisting on taking his dog with him. The former 
hilarity was not resumed at once, though the Judge sought to force 
the conversation by remarking on the beauty of the surrounding 
prairie and the regularity of its undulations, all of which I am pained 
to say was received coldly. In time the party became more cheerful, 
everything proceeding pleasantly, when a jack-rabbit starting up 
near the wagon the dogs took after it in swift pursuit. The Judge’s 
dog at first appeared to take no interest in the chase, but soon started, 
outrunning the others. This gave the Judge great joy, who directed 
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attention to the fleetness of his dog, and expressed his firm belief that 
his particular dog would be the one to overtake the rabbit. If the 
Judge’s dog started with such a purpose he abandoned it when he 
reached R ’s dog, whether from a conviction that further pursuit 
was useless, or because there was something in the appearance and 
manner of R——’s dog that offended him will never be known. It 
would be idle to speculate upon the motive influencing the Judge’s 
dog on this occasion. It will suffice to say that the Judge’s dog aban- 
doned the pursuit and attacked R. ’s dog in the most violent man- 
ner. Another shout to the driver, all out again, the Judge this time 
hurrying in hot haste to the rescue of R——’s dog. More kicking of 
the Judge’s dog, and soothing of R——’s, return to the wagon, 
R ’s dog being taken in for protection. For some time “silence 
Teigned supreme,” all waiting anxiously for the time when G——’s 
dog should become a victim to the aggressiveness of the gardener’s 
animal. Soon a growling under the wagon indicated impending 
trouble. Another stoppage of the team, G—— insisting on taking his 
dog into the wagon also. With four men and two dogs already in the 
wagon we were somewhat crowded, so it was suggested that the 
Judge’s dog be tied onto the baggage-wagon, which we had by this 
time overtaken, and the hunting dogs be allowed to run at large. This 
solution of the difficulty was received with favor, after which we pro- 
ceeded to our camp without further incident. 

I do not know whether it was satiety or pleasure, or that the 
Judge’s dog, reflecting upon the objectionable nature of his conduct 
during the afternoon, appreciated the probability of his sudden taking 
off if he continued it ; whatever influenced him, his conduct during the 
evening and night was most exemplary, so much so that in the morn- 
ing the Judge hazarded several expressions of admiration as to the 
beauty and docility of his dog. Whatever doubts may have existed 
in the minds of the Judge’s companions as to the correctness of his 
remarks, none were expressed, indicating an improved state of feeling 
from the night before. 

An early breakfast, and out on the pass before daybreak, the 
Judge’s dog still doing well. Presently a call of “mark to the left,” 
the almost simultaneous discharge of the Judge’s gun, both barrels, a 
rush of the Judge’s dog, the passage of a flight of ducks at least three 
hundred yards over the heads of the hunters, a howl of rage from all 
on the pass except the Judge, who, strange to say, in the premature 
discharge of his gun had killed a duck, and the first flight had passed 
over. The next thing to be done was an effort to suppress the Judge’s 
<log, who had evidently just begun to enjoy himself. This he did by 
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running in and out of the water, barking furiously, setting a pernicious 
example to the more sedate and better disciplined dogs on the pass 
with him. Not being able to quiet the Judge’s dog, much less get hold 
of him, it was suggested that he be killed then and there, that being 
the only way of quieting him. The Judge, with his usual and 
acknowledged ability as an advocate, pleaded hard, representing that. 
the dog was borrowed, and that he was in honor bound to return him, 
adding the persuasive remark that he would take the dog back to 
camp and tie him up. It being by this time long after sunrise, the 
party left the pass, hoping for better luck in the evening. 

The day was spent not as good-humoredly as could be wished, 
allusions to the Judge’s dog from time to time operating as a damper 
upon any effort at conviviality. Sundown found us again on the pass, 
but the ducks would not fly, the few that did passing far out of range. 
The evil influence of the Judge’s dog appeared to be present every- 
where. Back to camp, a silent supper, until one of the party remem- 
béred an engagement which would oblige him to take the morning 
train for the East. This was electric; all thought of duties or engage- 
ments necessitating their departure in the morning. After this burst 
of conscientiousness the conversation became more general, and took 
a wider range than at any time since our arrival in camp. Having 
given up the hunt, the Judge mildly requested the release of his dog, 
which was permitted. I do not know what cause of offense the’ 
Judge’s dog had this time, but shortly after his release the serenity of 
the party was disturbed by the most alarming noises from the neigh- 
borhood of the cook-tent, shouting of the camp attendants, barking 
and howling of the dogs, all indicating that the Judge’s dog was not 
idle. With a look at the Judge which ought to have annihilated him 
we hurried from our sleeping-tent, and found that the Judge’s dog had 
attacked the others while feeding, and was getting in his work most 
beautifully when we reached the scene of conflict. This was too 
much,—the last hair as it were; the Judge’s dog was again tied up, 
and remained so until we reached the cars the next morning, when he 
was ignominiously turned over to a brakeman to take charge of. 

I have since learned that the Judge’s dog reached his home and 
master safely, feeling the better for his trip. I confess to some sur- 
prise at this: I never knew a more justifiable excuse for dog-killing 
than that presented in the case of the Judge’s dog. 

I am afraid that the gentlemen of the party think I exaggerated 
when I represented to them the pleasures of duck-hunting in the far 
West. I know that they have since visited very many famous duck- 
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passes. I do not know if the Judge has always been of the party. 
When he was I am confident it was made a condition that he was not 
to take a dog. 

To conclude this hunting story, I am satisfied that if no other of 
the party, man or dog, enjoyed the trip the Judge’s dog did. And 
now that the time has somewhat mellowed my indignation at the dog’s 
riotous proceedings, I cannot help but feel a satisfaction in the fact 
that the Judge’s dog, reluctantly dragged from his home and master, 
found some measure of relief in making everybody with whom he 
came in contact while absent feel perfectly miserable. 
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CHAPTER XIII (Continued). 


By Henry Romeyn, Brevet Major, U. S. A. 


Burt little time was required after the change of affairs just noted, for 
those to whom our attention has been directed to reach Esopus, and 
take their places as members of the little colony. Kaptein Schoon- 
macker had returned to Fort Orange, which the new authorities had 
renamed Albany, and finding there Dominie Megapolensis, had claimed 
his bride, and brought her to their new home; and Kaptein Van 
Kampe, having secured a trading privilege at the place, had with- 
drawn his ventures from the country of the Five Nations, and was 
enjoying what he had so long wished for—the pleasures of a perma- 
nent home. There was no active trouble with the small tribes of 
Indians in the vicinity, though complaints of the aggressions of the 
colonists upon the native hunting grounds were not uncommon. Still, 
some organization for defense was necessary; and Kaptein Schoon- 
macker—now, under English laws, called Captain—was chosen as 
head of the company organized by authority of Governor Nicholls, 
and his former subaltern accepted a similar place in the new organ- 
ization. 

Immigration to the colony was no longer confined to Dutch or 
English colonists. Freedom of conscience, denied in most of the coun- 
tries of the Old World, could be fully enjoyed in that portion of the 
new not under Spanish or French rule; and to it came men from 
nearly every one where tidings of its opportunities could be carried 
in the course of travel or trade; and where the genius of unrest de- 
manded room for expansion, and freedom of thought and action. 
Far-off Russia sent her representative; Poland, also; Germany, from 
the devastated fields of the Palatinate, sent men sturdy in faith as in 
physical development, and from France came hundreds of her best 
inhabitants—soldiers, scholars, mechanics, and husbandmen—quitting 
their native land with much sundering of strong and dear ties, and 
in many cases abandoning, not only positions of importance, but every- 
thing of material nature which could not be carried on their persons; 
generally a small purse of gold, a sword (in the case of the soldier), 
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and a Bible. As such persons must have place in our chronicle, it is 
now necessary to refer to matters as they existed in France at the 
time when New Netherland passed into English hands, and became 
New York. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century nominal freedom of con- 
science and of worship had been accorded the Protestants of France, 
and under the name of Huguenots—“the oath-bound”—used first as 
a term of derision by their enemies, they had carried their doctrines 
into all classes of society. But the crowning infamy of an infamous 
though in some respects spectacular reign, was being presaged by edict 
after edict, narrowing the privileges of the non-conformists; and 
many of those who had at first refused to abandon their native land 
changed their plans, and secretly prepared for flight. 

All meetings must be held in secret, if active persecution was to be 
avoided, and those attending them must do so under cover of dark- 
ness, and come and go singly to avoid observation by spies and in- 
formers, who, tempted by the reward of one-half of the confiscated 
goods of the ostracized one, swarmed in every town or city. 

In the house of a well-to-do citizen, situated in a suburb of Paris, 
a religious meeting had been held. One by one those who had taken 
part, actively or as hearers only, had stolen away, till but four men 
remained. Three were brothers, one of them the owner of the premises, 
the fourth a nephew of the three. As soon as the outer door, leading 
into a side street through a garden, had closed behind the pastor who 
had officiated at the service, the quartette, placing chairs about a table 
in the center of the room, seated themselves for a discussion of their 
prospects. Three of them were in uniform; the two older ones in 
that of.a regiment of the line, stationed in the city; the nephew wore 
that of a lieutenant of the king’s bodyguard. The eldest was the 
first to speak. 

“The time has come for us to decide whether we shall abandon our 
homes and country, or surrender freedom of thought and of con- 
science, attend confession and the mass, with all those mean to us, or 
if we refuse, go to prison, the galleys, or to death. Only to-day our 
cousin, Jean Du Puis,* has been sent to the galleys for life because 


*See p. 127, Vol. II., Baird’s “Hist. Huguenot Emigration to America.” 
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he chose to obey God rather than man, and we are liable to follow him 
at any time. You who have no families can leave more readily than 
can I, with wife and children; but I have determined to depart and 
go to the New World, to begin anew, even though I have passed 
middle life.” 

“But how,” said one of the brothers, “can you hope to leave the 
kingdom? All the ports are watched, as are the roads, and passports 
will be necessary. If asked for, that fact will at once excite suspicion, 
and cause arrest. If you sell your home, that will cause the priests to 
distrust you, and, once distrusted, you will be deemed guilty—then 
prison or the galleys.” 

“IT have given my home as surety for one thousand livres. I 
shall ask for a passport to cross the frontier to visit Arras on business, 
leaving this house as it stands, ready for my return. If you (speaking 
to his brothers) wish to go with me, we can travel as merchants, in 
company for security. Across the frontier, we can soon reach Holland, 
and be in safety. But I shall not make a home there. The New World 
offers better opportunities, and once uprooted from our homes here, 
we may as well cross the sea, and be secure. All are beginners there, 
and all have equal chances.” 

“But,” said a brother, “we are differently situated. We are in the 
service of His Majesty, and sworn to faithful discharge of duty. If 
we fly now, we shall be deserting not only the service of the king, but 
the cause of our brethren, who may need our swords at home.” 

“Tt will be no worse to leave the kingdom, going for the purpose 
for which we shall, than to stay in His Majesty’s service and be sent 
against our brethren in the faith, or, in case we are thus sent, abandon 
his Service rather than serve against them,” said the second of the 
older officers. “But, if I go, I shall prefer entering the service of the 
Stadtholder, for I have always been a soldier, and am better fitted for 
that life than for any other, and some day may have an opportunity 
to help repay our enemies for what they have made our friends suffer.” 

Said the youngest—he who wore the uniform of His Majesty’s 
bodyguard: “I need not leave the kingdom. I am not known as 
one of the persecuted ones. My uniform is my safeguard. Even if 
it were not, I would not go and leave my Marguerite to possible dan-. 
ger. Go you, if necessary; I remain.” 

Betrothed to a daughter of a branch of the noble house of La Tour, 
which, when the family had divided on religious lines, had em- 
braced the reformed faith, the young officer had most urgent rea- 
sons for remaining in the country. Their nuptials had been delayed 
for several reasons—first, the death of his father, with the resultant 
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period of mourning; which had not expired when the failing health 
of the mother of his fiancé caused much anxiety, and stopped all prep- 
arations for their union. Then had come the fiat of the king, that 
no ceremony performed by an heretical pastor should be considered 
binding ; and the threat of the hierarchy, that any woman taking a 
heretic husband under such conditions should be considered as a sub- 
ject for confinement in a convent, and immured accordingly, while 
the other party to the contract went to prison or the galleys. 

The conference lasted deep into the night. They left the premises 
singly, and the young officer, who remained longest, found that day 
was dawning as he closed the wicket opening from the garden, and 
was met and recognized by a priest attached to the royal chapel, who 
had been called from his bed to administer the last rites of his church 
to a lady of the court. Nothing was said by either party at the time, 
but each was suspicious of the other. 

Thought the officer: “He will suppose that I have been at a meet- 
ing of the heretics, or engaged in some love affair which I do not 
wish to have known. [If the latter, he will say nothing; if the former, 
I shall, I fear, be called on for explanation. But my position will save 
me, I am certain.” 

How much it availed will be told later. 

Nicholas, the eldest of the brothers Du Puis, “had given hostages 
to fortune,” and now the planning of a method of escape for his wife 
and two small children occupied his thoughts to the exclusion of nearly 
every other subject. If he considered only his own escape, he could 
accomplish that. His mercantile pursuits had carried him over much 
of northern and central France, and in many of its towns he had 
friends with whom he could find shelter for a day, and his physical 
condition was good enough to permit him to travel on foot at night, 
or to find resting places in the fields or forests, and endure, if neces- 
sary, the pangs of hunger. But he did not wish to “go empty away,” 
and for that reason planned the apparent business journey, with his 
brothers as employees for the occasion. He was the owner of half a 
score of pack horses, used in his trading excursions, and with some of 
these equipped for their legitimate purpose, he hoped to reach the 
frontier, if he could procure the necessary passports. Once at the 
border, he would trust in Providence and his good fortune for cross- 
ing it. 

But,—wife and children? Catrina de Vos was a native of Arras, 
in Artois, at that time a Flemish province,—now French. Her par- 
ents had accepted the Huguenot faith, but had not been disturbed. 
Means were found for communicating with them, and, provided with 
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Flemish passports which permitted him to return with a widowed 
daughter and her children, her father ventured to Paris. For several 
days they were secreted in the house of a friend in a distant section of 
the city, till, the young guardsman having secured the necessary per- 
mission, they found their way to the frontier, which was safely crossed} 
and the anxious wife waited for tidings of her husband. 

Two weeks later, a peasant, apparently unused to cities, found his 

way to the quarters of the king’s guard, and asked to be conducted 
to Lieutenant Du Puis. When this had been done,.he drew from the 
breast of his worn blouse a small piece of white cloth, which, without 
a word of explanation, he handed to the officer. It was received in 
silence, and after a brief survey of the messenger, for the purpose of 
recognition, should they meet elsewhere, he was allowed to depart as 
mysteriously as he had come. The signal had been understood, the 
friends had reached Arras safely, and waited for the husband and 
father. : 
A few days later, three mounted men, each leading a sumpter- 
horse, apparently loaded with merchandise, passed through a city gate, 
as soon as it was opened for the day, and took the road toward 
Flanders. At first, but little conversation was indulged in. The mind 
of each was too busy with his own concerns, and the situation was 
too serious for trivial language. One had abandoned a good home, 
for conscience sake, and turned his steps toward a land but little 
known; and to reach which an ocean must be crossed ;—a journey 
not lightly undertaken by men trained to a seafaring life, and much 
to be dreaded by a landsman, who had not even seen its nearest 
shores. His dear ones were, for the present, safe, but danger lurked 
between him and them. If he reached them safely, all might—probably 
would—be well. If he was stopped—then arose a waking vision of 
a party of galley slaves, linked in pairs to a long chain, passing 
through a city street, one of them a kinsman, who, though recognizing 
him by a look, was not allowed to speak—and then, in imagination 
he was forced to dismount and take his place in the sad company, 
while wife and children waited in vain for tidings of his fate. 

For two days the refugees pursued their way northward in peace. 
But, halting for the second night, in a small town, where the mer- 
chant had some acquaintances, of the Reformed belief, and with 
whom he had hoped to pass a quiet night, they found the place in 
possession of troops, and that in every house where the family was 
of the non-conformist faith, dragoons held possession. With the 
arrogance of long-continued immunity from punishment for cruelties, 
which was the usual spirit of the soldiers, they stopped at nothing— 
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no age, nor either sex was safe from violence, and before the evening 
was spent, the refugees found themselves involved in difficulty. Act- 
ing on a hint from a friend, who was himself unable to be present, 
they had attended a secret religious service in an outlying group of 
buildings of the place, and were returning in company along a de- 
serted street; when, as they reached a corner near their lodging, a 
young woman, running at her utmost speed, and pursued by half-a- 
dozen soldiers, ran into the arms of one of the party, and implored 
protection. As was the universal custom when traveling, all were 
armed; and in an instant, swords were drawn, and the pursuers 
ordered to halt. But these were in no mood to be balked, or cheated 
of their prey, and instantly a fight began. The miscreants shouted 
their rallying cry, and from every side came reinforcements, and 
soon, back to back, and with the cause of the fray in the center, the 
brothers were fighting coolly, but none the less desperately. All were 
fair swordsmen—more than a match for the half-drunken party which 
began the attack, and soon had several of them hors-du-combat. But 
it had gone hard with the brothers, had not the girl, seeing an open- 
ing where two of the raiders had fallen, sprung over their prostrate 
forms, and eluding the hands put forth to bar her flight, run to her 
near-by home, and given the alarm. The citizens, though forced to 
receive the dragoons into their families, had not lost all spirit, and 
now, as the cry for help rang from street to street, they answered 
it in scores. Armed with sword, pike, musquet, or in some cases only 
with pitchforks, they swarmed to the spot, and the placid face of a 
full-orbed moon looked down on a street melee, in which long-suffer- 
ing right took bloody revenge for insults and wrongs. Thoughtless 
of the reprisals which would come upon them when the tidings of the 
fray reached the ears of those in authority, they plied their weapons, 
at first without any order or system, but soon, under the guidance of 
a self-constituted leader, the pikemen formed double ranks and swept 
everything before them. The Du Puis, unhurt, but nearly exhausted, 
were rescued from the turmoil, and advised to leave the place at once, 
before the commander of the dragoons could close all avenues of 
escape. As neither life nor honor of the young maiden would be safe 
for a day after her identity was known, she was dressed as a horse- 
boy, and mounted on a steed furnished by a friend of her father, 
Mile. Julie de Forrest left home and family in the early hours of the 
morning and began a life of wandering from friend to friend, her 
travels finally ending in the forests of New England among her 
family and other refugees from her native country.* 

~ *For history of arrival of the De Forrest family in America see Baird’s 
History of Huguenot Emigration to America, Vol. II. 
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As no attack had been expected, no guards were posted on any of 
the streets leading from the town, and it required but a few moments 
for the young woman to assume her disguise, and when that was done, 
no time was lost in leave-taking, and before morning arrived the 
party had reached a small chateau, where the eldest of the brothers 
had often rested, when on his travels in the vicinity. The proprietor 
was of the reformed faith, but after the experiences of the previous 
evening, it was thought best to approach the place with great care. 
The wisdom of this caution became apparent, when a stealthy recon- 
noissance disclosed the presence of a small force of dragoons, evidenced 
by that of their horses in the stable yard. While engaged on this 
perilous duty, the scout found a man who for some purpose of his 
own, was out of doors; and learning that he was one of the retainers 
of the proprietor, made himself known, and asked for a hiding place 
for the day. Without waiting to consult his master, the faithful co- 
religionist led the way to a nearby forest, and in its deep defiles the 
tired refugees found rest. 

‘Rest they needed, food also. There was not time to provide it 
before dawn, and to convey it from the building during the day would 
be at great risk, and the refugees: were forced to endure the pangs of 
hunger while the day wore slowly away. In turn, they acted as 
guards, while others slept, or, later, all: waking, discussed the situa- 
tion. 

Said Phillipe, the youngest of the three: 

“I love France none the less, but I love my religion more, with 
each day’s passing, and when I see what we have beheld during the 
past year, and especially the two days in which we have been traveling, 
I am ready not only to quit my country, never to return, and go into 
the service of some government where I can strike, not one, but many 
blows for freedom of conscience, and against such men as those from 
whom we are now hiding, and all-who are responsible for their cruel- 
ties.” 

In this he was joined by Francois, the other officer. But the more 
peaceful Nicholas said in reply: 

“Why should we fight unless forced to do so, and in self-defense? 
We can find places in the New World, where we can live in peace, 
and though abandonment of home and birthplace causes much sorrow, 
God is in the New World as well as in this, and we can live, even if 
we must at first endure hardships.” 

But the younger man had not yet arrived at the point where he 
could accept such doctrine. 

“Shall we abandon all we hold dear, friends in trouble, home, and 
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all else, for these human wolves to destroy, and wander forth, with- 
out making some resistance when opportunity offers for doing so suc- 
cessfully? I am not so minded. If we escape now, I shall, when we 
have crossed the frontier, consider my allegiance to the king of France 
at an end, and seek service under some Protestant government, with 
the hope that, some day, I may have opportunity to strike Rome, in 
partial return for what she has made mine and me suffer.” 

From the young girl came no word of complaint or repining. 
From infancy she had lived in an atmosphere of distrust and alarm, 
which had taught caution, circumspection and self-control ; and though 
most of the waking hours of the day were spent in tears, she showed 
full confidence in her rescuers, and to pass the time told in low, 
cautious tones the story of her father’s troubles, and of her capture. 
After the occupation of her home by the dragoons, she had not dared 
to leave the house for any purpose, and thought herself safe, till, after 
a drunken carousal of the previous day, a group of the marauders 
entered it, and while each of the parents was seized by two of the mis- 
creants, two more laid violent hands on her, and bore her to the 
street. A drunken stumble loosed the hold of one, and wrenching 
herself free from the grasp of the other, she was running for life, 
she knew not whither, when she met her deliverers. Now, in their 
care, she was going, she knew not where, but had faith that He who 
had guided the steps of her saviors would protect and guide them and 
her to safety. 

The story was only one more recital of the horrors of the hellish 
“dragoonades,” which all her listeners had heard before, but, in the 
depth of a strange forest, told by a refugee to fellow refugees, it had 
new power. To Phillipe, the youngest of the brothers, it appealed with 
peculiar force, and in words almost identical with those ascribed 
by the greatest of dramatists to the suspected Roman, as he appeared 
before the senate, he reiterated his determination to offer his sword 
to some Protestant power, where it would be used against the church 
of Rome. 

Francois, the elder soldier, while less outspoken than the younger, 
gave assent to his views. Trained to military lives, it was but natural 
that they should think first of employment in that channel, and though 
the more sedate Nicholas endeavored to place before them the better 
views of life in the colonies across the sea, they could not be induced 
to look with favor upon it. _ 

“A change may come to France. Neither the king, or madame 
his mistress, can live forever. If we stay in Europe we may return, 
‘if you go to the New World, you cannot.” 
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And so the day wore on. They had not been visited by any one 
from the chateau, and were preparing to leave as soon as darkness 
had fallen, when voices were heard not far away, and soon the pro- 
prietor, accompanied by two servants, appeared with food for both 
man and beast. 

It had been impossible for him to make the call at an earlier hour, 
because of the espionage of the officer in command, to whom a trooper 
had reported the tracks of several strange horses at the gate of the 
grounds, in the early morning hours. Now, it would not be safe 
to tarry longer. Their friend had overheard orders for a strict guard 
of the buildings during the night, and a thorough search of the forest 
next day, which would surely result in discovery of the fugitives, if 
they remained. Fortunately, there was at the chateau a trusty man, 
not a retainer of the proprietor, and who for that reason would not 
be missed, who had at one time been a smuggler, and knew all the 
by-paths of the region along the border, and he would, for a hundred 
crowns, agree to lead the party to safety across the frontier. 

As circumstances might arise where adherence to the fiction of 
traveling as merchants would be of value, the horses were all retained, 
and the party stood ready to renew its flight. But before mounting, 
all knelt on the sward, with reverently bared heads, while their host 
invoked Divine blessing—dwelling especially upon the care of the 
maiden, fleeing from parents and home for safety from brutality and 
dishonor. As she prepared to mount her horse, he took her hands, 
and, in a voice broken by emotion, gave her his blessing, the words 
of which were never forgotten by the recipient. ‘May thy father’s 
God be thy God, His care be ever over thee, and His blessing upon 
thee, His watchfulness keep.thee, and His guidance bring thee again 
to behold in peace those dear to thee.” A hearty grasp of the hand 
of each, a low “farewell,” and the Signeur Marchand heard, rather 
than saw, his guests depart, wending their way in single file, through 
the dark aisles of the forest.* 

For more than an hour the little band of fugitives followed their 
guide through the forest paths, frequently changing direction, as they 
ascertained more from the relative positions of their shadows cast by 
the moon’s rays, in glades through which they passed, and several 
times they were halted, while the leader, dismounted, made careful ad- 
vance through the shadows bordering the narrow passages. Once, 
where their route approached a highway, he came swiftly back, and 


*For partial list of names of refugees from the northern provinces of 
France see Chap. VII. Vol. II. Baird’s History of the Huguenot Emigra- 
tion to America. 
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ordered all to shelter under the dense shadows of the bordering trees, 
while a body of troops passed. Several times, during the night, they 
approached small villages, where the guide had friends; but at every 
such point he detected the presence of troops in time to avoid the dan- 
ger. But the delays incident to such watchfulness wore out the hours 
of darkness, and they were forced to seek shelter again in the forest. 
As they filed silently through its alleys, they were startled by the 
sharp challenge of a sentinel, whom they ascertained to be guarding 
the bivouac of fugitives like themselves ; and awaiting the return of a 
scout who had gone to the frontier, from which they were not far 
distant. But his delay forced them to pass the day in their place of 
concealment, and the situation of the young woman was made more 
comfortable by finding among the strangers three of her sex, two of 
them of about her own age, and whose experiences were similar to 
her own. 

During the ensuing night, the combined parties crossed the fron- 
tier in safety. When assured that they had really left France behind, 
they dismounted, and kneeling in a group gave thanks for their 
deliverance. Two days later, those whose course we have followed 
found shelter at Arras, and from there the two military men went to 
Holland, where they entered service under William of Orange, with 


whom they later entered England, both falling at the Battle of the 
Boyne, A. D. 1690.* 


*Fact. 


To be continued. 





THE WASP AND FROLIC AND OTHER I[NCI- 
DENTS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


It is a little less than one hundred years ago, that one of the most 
brilliant and decided engagements between two single ships whose 
names are recorded at the head of this article took place upon the 
broad Atlantic, and resulted in high renown to the little navy of our 
country. It had in fact the appearance rather of a duel on the water 
between two ships of about equal force than a pitched battle. The 
United States vessel was, if anything, the weaker; the result was a 
great victory on the part of the Wasp, which established her superior- 
ity in the art of gunnery. The system adopted by our navy was to 
fire as the vessel settled down in the water, by which the hull of our 
adversary was more often the target to be hit, while our adversary 
fired as their ship rose on the waves, which occasioned more damage 
to the yards, spars and rigging of our ship, but resulted in less con- 
sequence than that given to the hull and deck of our own ship by the 
enemy’s mode of firing. Again, up to the time of the encounter of 
these two single ships, the British navy had never been introduced to, 
in warfare, a “Yankee ship and a Yankee crew,” with the exception, 
perhaps, of Paul Jones in the Bon Homme Richard, in the days of 
of our Revolution; the French and Spaniards furnished the material 
for British supremacy. 

It is computed that the naval force of Great Britain exceeded 
in 1812 one thousand armed vessels of every description, of which 
eight hundred were in active employment, while our defence con- 
sisted of but twenty-four armed vessels, with a few bombs and 
ketches. After Hull made his wonderful escape from a thoroughly 
organized British squadron, he did not stop to think of the force he 
‘was to meet in the Guerriere, but what a victory meant to his country, 
_ so he soon put out again and captured the Guerriere. With few 
exceptions, common to the naval forces of every nation, the crew of 
the Constitution were Americans and patriots, in this instance from 
the rocky coasts of New England, mostly from the north shore, sailors 
by occupation, a majority of whom were as competent to sail our 
ships as their commanders themselves. This point is made manifest 
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by the extraordinary damage done to our enemy by the greater loss. 
of life occasioned by our superior gunnery. 

The first real trial of skill of the “last war with Great Britain,” 
was that in which the Guerriere was taken and burned. This was in 
August, 1812, when the Britishers began to settle for seizing Ameri- 
can seamen on the high seas, a practice adopted by Great Britain 
long before 1812. 

When President Madison, in June, 1812, declared war on the part 
of the United States against Great Britain, having just and righteous 
cause therefor, the active navy of the latter power exceeded, as we 
have said, eight hundred armed vessels of every description, against 
a force of less than fifty vessels of every description. In the year 
1807, the British ship of war Leopard, of fifty guns, sent a boat on 
board the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake, of vastly inferior force, and took 
from her, without saying by your leave, four seamen whom she 
claimed were subjects of Great Britain, Captain James Barron, com- 
mander of the Chesapeake, personally a brave man and a good officer, 
deeming it unwise to offer resistance to so overwhelming a force, did 
not fire a gun in defense of these men, who were to all intents and 
purposes American citizens and entitled to the protection of the flag 
under which they sailed. Barron was tried and sentenced to be sus- 
pended for a term of years, without pay. He lived abroad until his 
term of suspension had expired, but was not looked on with favor by 
the administration and failed to obtain a command. Politics ruled 
high in those days, and it has been thought that interested parties 
brought on a duel between Stephen Decatur, the soul of honor, who 
had been called the “Bayard of the Navy,” and Barron. Oh! that the 
latter had fired only one gun in defence of our flag! His soiled repu- 
tation would have turned as white as snow. Decatur was killed and 
Barron sank into almost a state of obscurity. 

Our navy rose in public estimation the world over. The first 
great event of the war was the masterly escape of the Constitution 
single handed from a British squadron consisting of a line of battle 
ship (74), four frigates, a brig and a schooner. The chase continued 
three days and nights, and finally ended by the superior sailing qual- 
ities of “Old Ironsides.” Then followed in rather rapid succession 
other engagements of this beloved old ship until the real “Old Iron- 
sides,” Commodore Charles Stewart, closed her career of that war 
with the double capture of the “Cyam and Levant,” of suprior force. 
It is a fact that there were killed in the Shannon, with which Capt. 
James Lawrence fought with the ill-fated Chesapeake and was killed 
after he had told his brave crew “not to give up the ship,” one man 
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more than were lost by the Americans in the battles of the Constitu- 
tion with the Guerriere, of the same vessel with the Java, of the United 
States with the Macedonian, of the Hornet with the Peacock, all 
combined ; more in one battle than we lost in four. The Hornet under 
Lawrence sank its adversary in fifteen minutes by the clock. She 
had six feet of water in the hold when she surrendered. The brave 
little Harnet’s loss was trifling, one man killed, and four wounded. 
Nine men were drowned in helping save the lives of the Peacock’s 
crew when she went under. No battles were ever fought upon the 
sea in the history of any nation, than those of the Wasp and Frolic 
and the Hornet and Peacock, in the last war with Great Britain, that 
showed on the part of the victors such superior gunnery. No one 
doubts the bravery of British sailors; no laurels must be taken from 
them; in discipline the navies were equal, but in nautical skill, 
maneuvering, and especially in gunnery, as developed from the first 
battle of “Old Ironsides,” to the end of the war, the little navy of 
ours was ahead. ° 

The details of this famous engagement are interesting in the 
highest degree, and worth repetition. 

On the 13th of October, Captain Jacob Jones left the Delaware 
Bay in the Wasp, on a cruise. On the 16th, she experienced a heavy 
gale, in which she lost her jib-boom and two men. On the evening 
of the next day, about eleven o’clock, being in the track of vessels 
passing from Bermuda to Halifax, she found herself near five or 
six strange sail, steering eastward. Some of them appearing to be 
ships of war, it was thought better to get farther from them. The 
Wasp, therefore, hauled her wind, and having reached a few miles 
to windward, so as to escape or fight, as occasion might require, 
followed the strange sail through the night. At daybreak, on Sunday 
morning, Captain Jones found that they were six large merchant ships, 
under convoy of a sloop of war, from Honduras to England. Four 
of the ships were large and well manned, mounting from sixteen to 
. eighteen guns, and having from forty to fifty men each. Captain 
Jones, however, determined to attack them. The convoy made their 
escape under a press of sail. The sloop of war remained, which 
proved to be the Frolic, Captain Whinyates, mounting twenty-two 
guns, and having a crew of about one hundred and twenty men. 
There was a heavy swell in the sea, and the weather was boisterous. 
The top-gallant yards of the Wasp were taken down, her top-sails 
were close reefed, and she was prepared for action. 

About eleven o’clock thé Frolic showed Spanish colors. The Wasp 
immediately displayed the American ensign and pendant; and at 
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thirty-two minutes past eleven, came down to windward on the lar- 
board side of the Frolic. When within about sixty yards she hailed. 
The Frolic then hauled down her Spanish colors, hoisted the British 
ensign, and opened a fire of cannon and musketry. This was instantly 
returned by the Wasp, and, nearing the enemy, the action became 
close and spirited. About four or five minutes after the commencement 
of the action, the main-top-mast of the Wasp was shot away, and, 
having fallen, with the main-top-sail yard, across the larboard, fore, 
and fore-top-sail braces, rendered her head yards unmanageable during 
the remainder of the engagement. In two or three minutes more, her 
gaff and mizzen-top-gallant-sail were shot away. She however kept 
up a close and constant fire. The sea was so rough that the muzzles 
of the Wasp’s guns were frequently under water. The Americans 
fired as the side of their ship was going down. Their shot, of course, 
either struck the Frolic’s deck, or below it. The English fired as 
their vessel rose. Their balls consequently only struck the rigging, 
or were ineffectual. The Wasp, having now shot ahead of the Frolic, 
poured a broadside into her, which completely raked her. She then 
took a position on the Frolic’s larboard bow. A most spirited fire 
was now kept up from the Wasp, which produced great effect. The 
fire of the Frolic had slackened so much, that Captain Jones gave up 
his intention of boarding her, lest both vessels might be endangered 
by the roughness of the sea. But, in the course of a few minutes 
more, not a brace of the Wasp was left. All had been shot away. 
Her rigging was so much torn to pieces, that Captain Jones was 
afraid that her masts, being unsupported, would go by the board; 
and the Frolic thereby be enabled to escape. He therefore resolved 
to board, and at once decide the ‘contest. With this intention, he 
wore ship, and ran down upon the enemy. The vessels struck each 
other. The Wasp’s side rubbed along the Frolic’s bow. The jib- 
boom of the latter entered between the main and mizzen rigging of 
the Wasp, directly over the heads of Captain Jones and his first 
lieutenant, James Biddle, who were then standing together near the 
capstan. The Frolic now lay in so good a position for being raked, 
that it was resolved not to board until another broadside had been 
poured into her. So near were the two vessels, that while the men 
were loading the guns, the rammers of the Wasp were pushed against 
the Frolic’s sides; and two of her guns went through the bow ports 
of the Frolic, and swept the whole length of her deck. About this 
time, Jack Lang, a brave and intrepid seaman, of the Wasp, and who 
had once been impressed on board a British man of war, jumped on 
a gun with his cutlass, and was springing on board the Frolic, when 
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Captain Jones, desiring to fire again before boarding, called him down. 
But, probably urged on by his impetuosity, he did not hear the com- 
mand of his captain, and was immediately on the bowsprit of the 
Frolic. Lieutenant Biddle, perceiving the ardor and enthusiasm of the 
Wasp’s crew, mounted on the hammock cloth to board. The crew 
immediately followed. But the lieutenant’s feet being entangled in 
the rigging of the Frolic’s bowsprit, and Midshipman Baker, in his 
ardor to board, laying hold of his coat, he fell back on the Wasp’s 
deck. He directly sprang up, and, as the next swell of the sea brought 
the Frolic nearer, he got on her bowsprit, where Lang and another 
seaman were already. He passed them on the forecastle, and was 
much surprised at not seeing a single man alive on the Frolic’s deck, 
except the seaman at the wheel, and three officers. The deck was 
slippery with blood, and strewed with dead bodies. As he went for- 
ward, the captain of the Frolic, and two other officers, who were 
standing on the quarter-deck, threw down their swords, and made an 
inclination of their bodies, as a sign of submission. The colors of the 
Frolic were still flying. None of her seamen, probably, dared to go 
into the rigging, to strike them, for fear of the musketry of the Wasp. 
Lieutenant Biddle himself immediately jumped into the rigging, and 
hauled down the British ensign. Possession was taken of the Frolic 
forty-three minutes after the commencement of the action. She pre- 
sented a most shocking spectacle. Her berth-deck was crowded with 
dead, wounded, and dying. Not above twenty of her crew escaped 
unhurt. Captain Jones immediately sent his surgeon’s mate on board. 
All the blankets of the Frolic were brought from her slop-room for 
the accommodation of the wounded. To increase the confusion, both 
the Frolic’s masts fell, soon after taking possession of her, and cov- 
ered the dead and everything on deck. 

In this action, the crews of the vessels were about equal. The 
British vessel mounted four guns more than the American. The de- 
struction on board of the Frolic could not be exactly determined ; but, 
from the observations of the American officers, and the declarations 
of the British, there could not have been less than thirty killed, and 
about fifty wounded. The Wasp had only five men killed, and five 
wounded. 

Lieutenant Biddle was placed on board the Frolic. A suspicious 
sail being perceived to windward, Captain Jones ordered him to pro- 
ceed to Charleston, or any other southern port in the United States. 
The Wasp intended to continue her cruise. The ships then parted. 
The suspicious sail “bore down very fast. It was at first supposed 
she was one of the convoy. The Wasp was immediately cleared for 
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action. As she approached, she proved to be a seventy-four, the 
Poictiers, Captain Beresford. She fired a shot over the Frolic, and, 
having passed her, overtook the Wasp, the disabled state of whose 
rigging prevented her from escaping. After she was taken possession 
of, the Poictiers returned to secure the Frolic. Both vessels were 
carried into Bermuda. But Captain Jones’ nautical skill, courage and 
pluck were never assailed. His reputation as an American officer 
was above reproach. 

This action completely demonstrated the superior skill and spirit 
of the American naval officers and seamen. The superiority of force 
certainly was on the side of the British. 

On the return of Captain Jones to the United States, his gallant 
conduct was not passed unnoticed by his grateful countrymen. The 
Congress of the United States voted him and his crew twenty-five 
thousand dollars, in consideration of the loss they sustained by the 
recapture of the Frolic, also their thariks. They ordered a gold medal 
to be presented to the captain, and silver one to each of his officers. 

This gallant exploit deservedly secured to Captain Jones and his 
brave crew, the acknowledgements of their grateful countrymen. 
Pieces of plate, and swords were ordered for Captain Jones, and 
thanks voted to him and his crew, by the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
the legislature of the State of Delaware, the legislature of New York, 
the house of representatives of Massachusetts, the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, the common council of New York, etc. 

The order of Cincinnati at New York admitted Captain Jones into 
the Society as an honorary member. 

Captain Jones, in consideration of his merit, was appointed to 
command the Macedonian, a thirty-eight gun frigate, just captured 
from the British. 

Lieutenant Biddle was promoted to the rank of master command- 
ant, and he became in time one of the best known post captains of our 
Navy. 

In the British account of this engagement Jack Lang, the first 
American to put a foot upon the defeated Frolic, is called an English- 
man, which is an error. He was born in New Brunswick, N. J., and 
was later in life impressed into the British navy, and escaped after 
serving the enemy, into the Wasp. Conspicuous valor is confined to 
no rank in our navy. 

Jacob Jones was born in Delaware, in March, 1768; he died in 
Philadelphia, August, 1850. He studied medicine and began to prac- 
- tise, but became clerk of the Delaware Supreme Court, and on April 10, 
1799, entered the U. S. navy as a midshipman, being then thirty-one 
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years old. He was promoted to lieutenant, February 22, 1801, and 
was an officer on the ill-fated frigate Philadelphia when she was 
captured in 1803 in the harbor of Tripoli, remaining a prisoner eigh- 
teen months. He was made commander April 20, 1810, assigned to 
the Wasp, 18 guns, in 1811, and in 1812 was despatched with letters 
to the U. S. ministers to France and England. Before he returned, 
war had been declared with England, and, after refitting his vessel, he 
left the Delaware on a cruise on October 13, 1812. On October 18 he 
fell in with the British brig Frolic, a vessel of slightly superior 
force to his own, and captured her after a sharp engagement of forty- 
three minutes, during the latter part of which the ships were so near 
that in loading some of the Wasp’s guns the rammers hit against the 
bows of her antagonist. The contest had no sooner ended than the 
English ship Poictiers, 74 guns, hove in sight, and captured both the 
Wasp and her prize, carrying them to Bermuda. 

The fight between the Wasp and the Frolic was the first of the war, 
in which the vessels were so nearly equal, and it did much to destroy 
the idea of British invincibility on the ocean. 

Jones was described in a sketch that was written during his life 
as of “about the middle size, of an active mind and vigorous make, 
and an excellent constitution.” 

In the life of this hero we find a singular occurrence which all of 
our readers should stop and reflect upon. The lad seeks a profession, 
becomes after education a medical practitioner and finally at the ma- 
ture age of thirty-one, enters our little navy at its foot, as a midship- 
man, when it would be thought that all ambition to succeed in the 
life of a sailor had been stifled. But he persists, becomes attached to 
the ill-fated Philadelphia, is captured, and remains a prisoner for 
nearly two years. He returns and in less than ten years becomes a 
full captain and fights a battle with a superior force which astonishes 
the world. 

Justin McCarthy, in his History of the Four Georges, did not 
hesitate to speak his mind when England committed a wrong action, 
thus he says of the condition of things political in the year 1812: “As 
the most disastrous event of the reign of George the Third prior to 
the Regency was a war with America, so the most disastrous event 
of the Regency was a war with America. Two keen causes of quarrel 
were afforded by England’s persistent assertion of the right to stop 
and search American vessels on the high seas for British subjects, and 
England’s no less persistent refusal to recognize that naturalization 
as an American citizen in any way affected the allegiance of a British 
subject to the British crown. After the assassination of the minister, 
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Spencer Percival, Lord Liverpool became minister, who was (accord- 
ing to McCarthy) a curiously narrow-minded, hide-bound politician, 
who had never recovered from the shock of the French Revolution, 
and who was chiefly known for his dogged opposition to every species 
of reform, thought and said that America ought to look to England 
as the guardian to which she was indebted not only for her rank in 
the scale of civilization, but for her very existence. So that great 
and profound thinker, Dr. Johnson, thought and wrote as long ago 
as the early days of our Revolution of John Hancock, and Samuel 
Adams, the American patriots, called rebels for their acts against the 
British crown. Such folly as Lord Liverpool displayed could only 
end in disaster. America believing herself to be deeply wronged, 
declared war on Great Britain in the June of 1812. If England was 
weakened by her struggle with Napoleon, America was hampered by 
internal dissentions, by a disorganized army and by a navy so small 
that it might almost have been regarded as not in existence. Yet it 
was this very navy which did most for America in the struggle and 
dealt England the most staggering blows inflicted upon her supremacy 
of the sea. The war ended at last, after the commerce of both coun- 
tries had been gravely injured, in a grotesque treaty of peace, signed 
at Ghent, in which the principal cause of war, the impressment of 
American sailors by English ships was not alluded to. But as the ~ 
impressment was abandoned by England, the war had not been waged 
wholly in vain.” True, but when the question was settled why drag 
before the world one of its original causes, when there were commis- 
sioners who refrained from doing so for cause. Would it have been 
wise to do so? Were not John Quincy Adams, afterwards President 
of the United States; I. A. Bayard, U. S. Senator; Henry Clay, the 
great statesman; Jona Russell and Albert Gallatin, one of our wisest 
legislators, our commissioners to do the work as competent men as 
any to decide what.should or should not be put into a treaty of peace 
and amity? Not an American was ever known to find fault with that 
treaty. McCarthy is wrong; he could not refrain from a sneer at 
America. 

It was just such deeds as Hull displayed in his thorough nauticai 
skill in saving the Constitution from capture by a vastly superior 
force, her battles with an enemy who had accounted itself invincible 
upon the sea, and the engagement of the Wasp and Frolic and others 
that set our enemy to thinking that their game of invincibility was not 
real but the tinsel which served to hide a false character rather than 


a true honesty of purpose. 
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Of the four sailors taken from the Chesapeake by the 50-gun 
ship Leopard, two were returned on the deck of the Chesapeake ; one 
had died and one was hanged in Halifax. 

Thus ended an episode in the history of the world, an English 
navy of more than 800 armed ships pitted against less than one-tenth 
of that number, in which on both sides were seen brave actions, daring 
deeds and the exhibition of Christion charity when defeated. Let us 
who sprang from the loins of the English people and who are living 
in peace and amity with them, not forget the heritage of liberty won 
by the supreme efforts of our fathers; the prize this glorious land of 
freedom. Let is be our pride to live in peace with all mankind, the 
peace obtained by hard struggles, and not to be again jeopardized 


we trust by the act of a man. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The articles on these subjects have considerable variety this month, 
and are of some importance. They comprise the following: 


1. The Coming General Staff.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., July-Au- 
gust. 

2. The Reorganization of the Russian General Staff—Rev. du 
Cercle Mil., June 13. 

3. Recruiting of Army Officers—Army and Navy Register, 
July 4. 

4. Our Military Judicial System.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., July- 
August. 

5. Garrisons of Fortifications —Kriegstech. Zeit., 6. 

6. The Servian Army.—Mil. Mail, June 19. 

7. The Best Organization for the Land Transport of the British 
Army.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., June. 

8. Naval Intelligence During War.—Proc. U. S. Nav. Inst., June. 

g. The Problem of Engineers.—Same. 

10. Engineering Efficiency Not Impaired.—Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, June 27. 

11. The Need of a Building Program for Our Navy.—Proc. U. S. 
Nav. Inst., June. 

12. The Organization of the French Defenses Mobiles.—Jour. 
Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., June. 

13. Troop Property Cards.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Yodan. 

14. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Proc. U. s. Nav. Inst., 
June; Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., June. 

15. Changes in the World's Armies.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. 
Inst., June. 


General Schwan’s essay on the coming General Staff is an excel- 
lent study of the subject, and deserves the most careful consideration. 
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The author is well versed in the literature as well as the practical 
working of General Staffs, and is therefore well fitted to speak with 
authority. 

The author first traces the origin of the new law, discusses the 
philosophy of the matter, gives an outline of the duties of the General 
Staff, and finally points out its importance as a factor in the military 
system of the country. Incidentally, a few of the dangers to be avoided 
are referred to, and the necessity for proper rules and regulations for 
the conduct of the Staff is indicated. , 

A few extracts will illustrate the high character of this article: 

“After a long, determined, and at one time apparently hopeless, 
struggle the War Department has at last succeeded in having provi- 
sion made for a General Staff Corps, which, subject to the control of 
the President and Secretary of War, will be at the head of the mili- 
tary system of the United States. The law creating the General Staff 
also, in effect, abolishes the office of Commanding General of the 
Army, and hence does not become operative, although approved on 
February 14th last, until August 15, 1903, prior to which date Lieu- 
tenant General Miles, the present Commanding General, will have 
been retired from active service. It is the purpose of this paper to 
show in general outline the conditions that make a General Staff 
Corps necessary, and incidentally to point out the causes which until 
now have prevented its establishment; next to explain its functions, 
mediate and immediate, as prescribed by law, and to submit in connec- 
tion therewith some considerations that ought to control the selection 
of its members; and finally to discuss a few of the many subjects 
with which it will deal in sufficient detail to enable even the non- 
military reader to judge of the importance and comprehensiveness of 
its sphere of action. 


K ok ES * * * *K * 


“From the above premises flows the principle, recognized as just 
in nearly all modern armiés, that the Line should control the opera- 
tions of the Staff, or at least that, wherever the interests of the two 
clash, those of the Line should prevail, the Commanding Officer being 
held responsible in each case for his decision. This principle is sup- 
posed to govern the relations of the line and staff at the headquarters 
of our territorial departments, as well as in garrison and the field; 
although it has been more or less impaired by the fact that supply and 
other staff officers serving with the troops receive directly from the 
heads of their bureaus instructions with which commanding officers 
feel they dare not interfere. 
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“When we come to look into the condition of things at the War 
Department we find that here the distribution of power and influence 
is almost reversed; that not the Line, but its servant, the Staff, is 
virtually supreme (each staff within its own province), and that there 
is little correlation between the various departments of the staff. At 
Washington the positions of the chiefs of the special staffs, who con- 
trol the disbursements, and perhaps to some extent also the patronage 
of their respective departments, have, owing to the growing importance 
of their functions and their close contact with the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government, become increasingly independent. 
Most of them, watching their opportunity, and following a natural 
and perhaps legitimate impulse, have endeavored, sometimes without 
much reference to the needs of the Army, to enlarge the jurisdiction 
as well as the number and rank of the officers of their respective corps, 
and have succeeded; while a few, with equal if not better claims to an 
increase, have failed to secure any worth mentioning. One of the 
results of this expansion along independent lines has been, and is, that 
in some cases the spheres of two or more departments overlap, and that 
double or treble machinery is unnecessarily employed for the perform- 
ance of the same kind of service, or to supply stores of the same class, 
to the sacrifice of both economy and efficiency. 

“All the heads of the special staffs have also managed by degrees 
to emancipate themselves from strictly military control, until now 
they are in reality subject only to the authority of the Secretary of 
War. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“That this condition of things is highly unsatisfactory, even in 
peace time, is easy to see: each of ten unrelated bureaus holds, through 
its chief, direct communication with the Secretary of War, who cannot 
fitly represent the line, and much of whose time is necessarily occupied 
in conference with the President, Members of Congress, and the gen- 
eral public, not to mention the urgent business of a quasi civil nature 
that he is constantly obliged to dispose of, such as that pertaining to 
the colonies, and the improvement of rivers and harbors. * * * 

“Tt is not in the staff only that there has been an absence of defi- 
nite method, definite aims, and co-ordinative control. The line has 
suffered from a similar if not so pronounced an evil. * * * For 
instance, of concentrations of detachments from all arms for maneu- 
vers on an extended scale, at which the capacity of individual officers 
to handle their several commands within the framework of one of 
two opposing bodies could be demonstrated and developed, or their 
incapacity to fulfill their parts exposed, there were, during the long 
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interval between the Civil and Spanish wars, not more than could be 
counted on the fingers of a single hand. 


* * * * * * * * 


“There was, it is true, a partial awakening in the Line for some 
five years before the outbreak of the Spanish War, but the movement 
—valuable as far as it went—spent itself chiefly, on its practical side, 
in practice marches and the solutions of problems in minor tactics 
by the garrisons of posts, any one of which rarely equalled a regiment 
in number. * * * No tests calculated to bring the most capable 
officers to the surface had been applied, and the Washington authori- 
ties were obliged to entrust large aggregations of raw troops and 
over-sea expeditions, the handling of which called for the highest 
soldierly qualities, to officers of rank, who, however effective they 
might have been at one time, had with age become more or less inert 
in body or mind. The circumstance that such defective leadership, 
added to our general unpreparedness, did not result disastrously, 
should not excite national conceit, or blind us to the weak points which 
mobilization revealed, when we consider that our enemy, a feeble 
nation, having a worthless navy, was in both hemispheres fighting 
many thousands of miles from its base. The fact is that any enter- 
prise that is managed by a community, whether civil or military, will 
languish and fail unless provision is made for the special distinction 
and reward of the most active and efficient elements. In our service 
the drones in the commissioned grades (happily but few in number) 
have, unless absolutely vicious, fared nearly as well as the energetic 
workers, and in some instances better. 

“The creation of a General Staff Corps that is free from the taint 
attaching to the offspring of intrigue, and the exalted standing of 
whose officers affords a guarantee that henceforth the Army will be 
kept abreast of modern requirements and get the country’s needs, 
and that every officer and soldier will his just deserts, will probably 
mark the summit of the achievements of Mr. Root as Secretary of 
War. He accomplished much when he succeeded in passing the 
General Staff bill, preceded by other measures of importance, through 
Congress. The lucidity, the forcefulness, and the persistence of the 
arguments by which he demolished the opposition that apathy, -ignor- 
ance, and prejudice had arrayed against him, stamp him an extraor- 
dinary man. Yet a General Staff may prove of little advantage to 
the service unless, by the establishment of rules that will insure to it 
an efficient working organization and a membership beyond the reach 
of the breath of scandal, he shall manage to place it upon a healthy 
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and enduring basis. So organized and constituted, the General Staff 
can be safely counted upon to secure those further measures—con- 
solidation of the supply and certain technical staffs, decentralization in 
both command and administration, legislation in peace for a state of 
war, and other more or less urgent needs which must still be wrested 
from an overworked and reluctant Congress to complete the army 
reforms initiated and pushed well on their way by Mr. Root. With- 
out such foundation there is danger that the edifice which he planned 
and which already looms large may crumble and fall. Placed upon 
such a foundation, the General Staff will immortalize the name of its 
founder in preserving forever the usefulness and honor of the Army.” 
The article on the Russian General Staff relates to the changes 
of organization that have recently been made by law. It is a résumé 
from the Russian by the well-known French author and soldier, Cap- 
tain Painvin. . 
Under its new organization the General Staff comprises five 
Departments : 
First Quartermaster General. 
Second Quartermaster General. 
General of the Day. 
Military Communications. 
Military Topography. 
Each department is divided into sections, and each section into 
Bureaus. 
The first, for example, has five sections: 
Organization. 
Siberia, the Armour and Kwantoun. 
General Staff Duty. 
The Caucasus and Turkestan. 
Siberia; the Armour and Kwantoun.. 


The second has six sections: 
Military Statistics of Russia. 
Military Statistics of Foreign Countries. 
Historical Archives. 
Defence of the Empire. 
Recruitment. 
Mobilization. 


The third department has seven sections : 


a. Personnel (men). 
b. Personnel (officers). 
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Detail of Officers. 
Rewards. 
Military Justice. 
Retirement of Officers. 
Pay and Quarters. 
The fourth department comprises six sections: 
Administration and Railroad Transportation. 
Water Transportation. 
Experiments in Transportation. 
Transportation of Reserves. 
Lines of Communication in War. 
Service of Communication in rear of the Army in time of 
war. 
The article on the Recruiting of Army Officers is from a report 
.to the War Department by Captain T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Corps, 
Military Attaché in Paris, and relates to the law for promotion from 


the ranks. 
The next article is a continuation of Colonel Hunter’s essay on 


Our Military Judicial System. 

The organization of the Garrisons of Fortifications is the subject 
of the next paper, which deals with the recent changes in Russian 
forts and the fortification troops of Germany. 

Russia has 50 battalions of Fortification Infantry in time of peace 
in Russia-in-Europe alone, which can be raised in time of war to 150 
battalions; there are also 57 battalions of Fortification Artillery, as 
well as 4 battalions of Siege Artillery, which is to be increased to 4 
regiments. , 

Germany has no special Fortification troops outside of its Foot Ar- 
tillery, but the question is being discussed as to what troops will, in 
time of war, garrison and defend the land forts, and Fortification In- 
fantry (in addition to the Foot Artillery) is proposed as a solution of 
the problem. Regiments of such infantry (with Engineer battalions 
attached) are to be stationed in the forts in time of peace, to study 
the means and methods of defence. 

The Servian Army is briefly described in the succeeding article, 
from which we extract the following: 

“The Servian Army, by its participation in the horrible massacre 
at Belgrade last week, has drawn upon itself a most unenviable 
notoriety which will take many years to remove. Its past record, too, 
is not one in which it can take a vast amount of pride, as those who 
recollect the events of the war between Bulgaria and Servia in 1885 


will admit. 
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“The army of the country is divided into two portions, the standing 
army and the national army, and military service is compulsory for © 
all able-bodied males between the ages of twenty and forty-seven. The 
standing army forms the first line of defence, and men between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five must serve in this for a period of eighteen 
months. Formerly, this period was for two years, but was reduced in 
1901. The standing army is composed of sixty regiments of infantry, 
grouped into five divisions, and with a very disproportionate amount 
of cavalry and artillery. 

“The national army stands in much the same relation to the stand- 
ing army as the British Militia does to the Regular Army. It is 
divided into two classes, the first of which is made up of men under 
forty, and who have served for the prescribed period in the standing 
army, and the second of men between forty and forty-seven. Roughly 
speaking, the first class comprises sixty infantry regiments, and the 
second class forty. Though in peace times the standing Servian army 
does not consist of more than about 20,000 men, yet on a war footing 
it can be brought up to something like 350,000 men. 

“The latest statistics available are those for 1900-01, when the 
standing army was made up as follows: 

“Infantry.—661 officers, 14,000 men. 

“Cavalry.—1o1 officers, 1,400 men. 

“Artillery.—270 officers, 4,000 men. 

“Engineers.—65 officers, 1,000 men. 

“The infantry regiments are each composed of four battalions, 
while three of the cavalry regiments have four squadrons each, and 
the remaining regiment has two. The artillery is divided into five 
regiments, three of which have nine field batteries, and the remainder 
six. Each regiment of artillery also has one six-gun battery of horse 
artillery, and three mountain batteries of four guns each. In addition, 
there is one regiment, made up of two battalions, of fortress artillery. 
The guns are all of fairly modern pattern, while the segs: were 
recently re-armed with German Mauser rifles. 

“The fortified posts are not so numerous as one would imagine, 
taking into account the extent of-the land frontier of the country. 
There are some rough, but tolerably effective, earthworks at a few 
strategic points on the Bulgarian boundary, and at the town of Nisch, 
or Nish, situated midway on the railway line between Sofia and Bel- 
grade five modern forts have recently been erected. There are also 
modern fortifications at Zayechar, near the Bulgarian frontier, and 
at Pirot on the same border, and which was the scene of a sanguinary 
engagement in the Bulgarian war. The citadel of Belgrade, though 
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holding a commanding position at the junction of the Save and the 
Danube, is of no importance to-day, 


* * * * * * * * 


“The officers are selected from the highest classes, and are trained 
at a first rate military academy, which is one of the principal features 
of Belgrade.” 

The British Land Transport Service is disctissed by Major Hobbs 
in an able article, which is a Second Prize Essay. 

The paper on Naval Intelligence during war is by Captain Good- 
rich, U. S. Navy, and was delivered as a lecture at the Naval War 
College. The author is too well known to need any comment from 
us, and it is needless to say that the essay is a thorough study of the 
subject, presented in the clear and graphic style of the author. In 
the late war with Spain, as well as in recent Naval or Joint maneuvers, 
our Navy Officers (according to their own assertions) were particu- 
larly impressed with the grave necessity for intelligence during war, 
and none more so than Captain Goodrich, who no doubt had a very 
clear appreciation of this necessity long before the war. We refer 
the reader to the original article, as no extracts can give a clear idea 
of its scope, and recommend it to all as a valuable study in organiza- 
tion. 

The next two articles relate to the question of the Engineers in the 
Navy; the first by a former Engineer, who favors the change made 
by the so-called Personnel Law, but with certain modifications in 
carrying it out; the second by Captain McCalla, U. S. Navy, who 
strongly favors the change: 

“During my time of service in the Navy I have seen considerable 
friction between the officers of the line and naval engineers, due, in 
my opinion, to the fact that line officers, as a body, had little or no 
practical knowledge of, and were not sufficiently interested in, the 
management of engines and boilers. Having, as a young officer, had 
the benefit of excellent instruction in steam enginery, I, with others, 
early came to the conclusion that a Corps of Engineers and a Corps 
of Line Officers would not give the best results to our Navy. I also 
formed the opinion that if line officers did not become engineers, the 
engineers could and would become line officers. Since the passage of 
the act of March 3, 18¢9, my earlier belief has been corroborated by 
the fact that those engineer officers who wished to qualify as line 
officers have been able to do so without much difficulty, and while 
there are exceptions to all rules, my experience during the last four 
years has satisfied me that there is no necessity for a special Corps 
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of Steam Engineers in our Navy. If steam enginery is considered a 
‘specialty,’ then it would appear that it should be the ‘specialty’ of 
line officers.” 

The article on the need of a Building Program is another excellent 
move in the right direction. 

The organization of the French Défenses Mobiles relates to the 
stations and duties of the divisions of torpedo boats in the defense of 


the coast. 
MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The few articles on this subject are of importance ; they include: 


1. Naval Literature—Proc. U. S. Nav. Inst., June. 
2. The Services of Observation and Security—Army and Navy 


Gaz., July 4. 
3. The New Infantry Drill Regulations—Rev. du Cercle Mil., 


July 4. 
4. The Delhi Maneuvers.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., June. 


5. Autumn Maneuvers.—M1l. Mail, June 26. 


The first of these is again a lecture delivered before the Naval War 
College,—an interesting dissertation on Naval Literature, particularly 
Naval History. 

The second is by a well-known British officer, Colonel Pollock, 
and he handles his subject in a masterly way: 

“The services of observation and security involve the most im- 
portant problems that officers can possibly be called upon to solve in 
war or at maneuvers, and it is not overstating the case to assert that 
he, who, in command of a squadron or company, exhibits real pro- 
ficiency in this sort of work will probably be found capable of dealing 
with almost any military problem, upon however large a scale, because 
he thus shows himself expert in the essential elements of correctly 
applying the entire art of war. Now, the art of war is ‘The applica- 
tion of common-sense to the “use of ground,” upon the principle that 
fround enables us to conceal our weakness and to use our strength.’ 

“In battle we use, or should use, ground—(1) To hide our 
maneuvers from observation. (2) To protect our bodies against fire. 
(3) To observe the enemy. (4) To shoot or otherwise destroy the 
enemy. The services of security cannot be separated from those of 
observation, because the former, be their exact nature what it may, 
must obviously depend upon the efficient performance of the latter. 
But in order to deal properly with this dual subject its two branches 
must, I think, be considered separately. 
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“The services of observation are (1) Active; (2) Passive. Active 
observation includes reconnaissance, whether upon a large or small 
scale, scouting, and the use of spies, &c., under the auspices of the 
Intelligence Department. Passive observation is represented by the 
use of standing patrols, vedettes, and sentries. In a word, the differ- 
ence between the active and the passive varieties of observation services 
is that in the former case the enemy is searched for in advance, whilst 
in the latter his approach is awaited. Outposts combine both ideas— 
the active by the use of reconnoitering and strong patrols, and the 
passive by sentries and visiting patrols. 

“The services of security are similar (1) Active; (2) Passive. 
In the active sense security is sought by the use of covering tactics, 
involving the employment of advanced, rear, and flank guards; and 
in the passive by means of containing forces and outposts. The 
general idea underlying the whole matter, on the march or halted, 
fighting or resting, is that a few work hard for the benefit of the 
majority. 

“As the active branch: of the services of observation are the most 
important, so likewise are the covering tactics by which security is 
sought by active means, and of these the most important, as well as 
the most interesting, are those which come under the heading of flank 
guards. And yet, curiously enough, whilst the text-books overflow 
with good and bad advice upon the subject of advanced and rear 
guards, but scant attention is generally paid to that of flank guards. 
The result of this neglect has been a long tale of disasters and failures 
in South Africa, 

“When Lord Cornwallis, a very capable man, in spite of Yorktown 
and the errors upon his part from which that disaster originated—was 
marching to the attack of Bangalore in 1791, he astonished the whole 
army of India by the simple expedient of holding hills on his flank 
whilst his main body and convoy marched unmolested behind the 
screen thus created. Others had been accustomed to submit to the 
constant annoyance as well as loss of men and stores occasioned by 
the onslaughts of Hyder Ali’s and Tippoo Sahib’s Mysore cavalry 
upon their ill-protected baggage and supply columns. In employing 
a similar expedient, instead of assailing Spion Kop, Sir Charles 
Warren could easily have marched from the Tugela via Acton Homes 
to Ladysmith. To know where to go, get there first, and then shoot 
the enemy whom you-have anticipated, is the primary secret of cover- 
ing tactics. Having skirmished rapidly so as to get hold of a posi- 
tion, it only remains to reinforce it with equal rapidity in case of need, 
and thus to hold it so long as its possession is required. Applying 
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this to the Tugela~Ladysmith advance, Dundonald’s cavalry, gallop- 
ing ahead, should have seized a succession of kopjes, which Warren’s 
infantry, following behind, would have made good, and thus set free 
the cavalry detachments one by one as they came along. The system 
upon which a flank guard should work is the continual prolongation 
of the line in the required direction, and that when covering a retiring 
force the outer flank should be en potence. This latter entails, of 
course, the formation of a new line with the commencement of each 
successive change of position, since, otherwise, the line would be pro- 
longed indefinitely with a gradually increasing gap between its inner 
flank and the flank of the rear guard upon which it should rest. In 
the case of a force advancing, it is very essential that if the flank 
guard is engaged the advanced guard should be careful not to out- 
march it. Mahon’s column moving to the relief of Mafeking had a 
narrow escape owing to the advanced guard, which was also engaged, 
pressing forward at a pace with which the right guard could not 
conform.” 

The third article discusses the new French Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions, and will be continued in several succeeding numbers of the 
Revue. 

The next article is an account of the Delhi maneuvers, the most 
extensive since 1886. 

The last article in this list relates to the coming British maneuvers 
under Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood: 

“The War Office are pushing ahead their arrangements for the 
mimic conflicts in the ensuing autumn between the Ist and 2d Army 
Corps, and a portion of Lord Grenfell’s command, which will be 
utilized to strengthen the forces of Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. 
The district in which the operations will take place embraces an area 
extending from the northern county boundary of Oxford to the 
English Channel, and westward to the Bristol Channel, but the 
operations, it is thought, will be principally confined to the extensive 
War Office territory on Salisbury Plain and the Hampshire Forest. 
This limitation is necessitated by the scarcity of money, which 
would not provide compensation for crops damaged by the troops 
over too large an area, and to the fact that the actual operations will 
be confined only to a short period, viz., the 5th to the 12th of Septem- 
ber. The heavy cost of congregating the 2d Army Corps on Salisbury 
Plain, and the preparatory training proposed before the maneuvers, 
leaves only a limited amount to satisfy the farmer, whose claims, from 
past experience in this direction, are generally intensified correspond- 
ingly with the amount of his military patriotism. In order that 
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Farmer Giles may be pacified, and that so quickly, a Compensation 
Board is being formed by the military authorities, who will select 
competent land surveyors and valuers to accompany the troops to 
disburse public money where pastures have been unduly trod down, 
or turnip fields molested. And with a view of selecting country 
where the passage of troops would be least injurious, instructions 
‘have recently been issued to the various military commands to 
prepare maps of their séveral localities showing the crops cultivated, 
or what the land is likely to carry when the month of September has 
been reached. The immediate settlement of claims by competent 
authority on the spot should materially ease the administrative duties 
of the Army Corps Command, and be welcome alike to the farmer 
and the public. 

“In addition to the 1st and 2d Army Corps—or such portion of 
them as it is possible to assemble—the War Office intend to form two 
Cavalry Brigades to operate with the Aldershot and Salisbury troops 
respectively. There is, fortunately, no dearth of cavalrymen, for this 
arm has long since been over establishment, and it has been necessary 
to cease recruiting for the mounted services. There should be no 
difficulty, therefore, in mustering the three regiments constituting 
each brigade. The Aldershot Brigade exists, but the 2d Cavalry 
Brigade for the Salisbury Field Marshal will have to be born for the 
occasion. The 1st Royal Dragoons is available, and possible the 5th 
Lancers, whilst there are plenty of squadrons at Canterbury, Houns- 
low and Colchester to make two or three regiments. 

“Field Marshal Wood intends to assemble his two divisions—the- 
third is hypothetical at present—for Army Corps exercises on the 
30th of August, when his troops will arrive from the Southeastern, 
Southern, and Western Districts, and camp on variously selected 
sites on Salisbury Plain, proceeding and arriving to their allotted posi- 
tions for defence or attack on the evening of the 4th of September. 
The Salisbury troops will take up a position extending from Hunger- 
ford to Bath, with the centre lying farther north, beyond Calne. Gen. 
French will arrive with his troops by route march to Andover on the 
following day, where a rest camp will be provided adjacent to the 
town, but the Cavalry Brigade will push on and take up positions 
north of Salisbury. The 1st Army Corps will now be acting on a 
supposition that they have effected a landing on the south coast, some- 
where in the neighborhood of Christ-church Bay, and are endeavor- 
ing to strike for Bristol; for this purpose the Aldershot troops will 
be thrown across Salisbury Plain, with the left front extending to and 
beyond Warminster, with the right bounded by the Wiltshire Avon. 
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“Beyond a few skirmishes by outposts, the opposing forces will not 
be engaged in actual combat until the neighborhood of Marlborough 
has been reached, where Sir Evelyn intends to wait on the invader 
near to White Horse Hill. The heavy artillery will be brought into 
play, but the infantry are not likely to come to close quarters until 
the advance of the invader has been checked in this neighborhood. 

“It is hardly possible to give an accurate estimate of the number 
of troops likely to take part in the maneuvers, but the following 
figures will indicate in some measure the extent of the operations 
contemplated : 

“The establishment of an Army Corps is, with Field Force, 36,259, 
plus the necessary personnel for increasing the strength of the Field 
Artillery, with the Infantry Divisions (the number of guns having 
been doubled within the last two years), in round numbers, say, 36,500 
officers, rank and file. 

“This number is made up of 30,400 Infantry and R. F. A., 1,700 
Corps Artillery, whilst the 3,900 remaining embrace an additional in- 
fantry battalion, a cavalry regiment, ammunition and supply parks, 
R. E. units, A. S. C., and Field Hospitals.” 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The articles under these subjects are of special interest this month: 


I. Spanish Campaign in the Philippines —Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., 
July-August. 

2. Lessons from the Conduct of the English Mounted Troops in 
South Africa.—Same. 

3. Campaigns Against India from the West.—Jour. Royal Unit. 
Serv. Inst., June. 

4. An Old Problem and Its Solution—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., 
July-August. 

5. The Land Defence of a Coast Fortress.—Same. 

6. Disembarkation in the Presence of the Enemy.—Same. 

7. The Offensive and Defensive in the Tactics of To-day.—Jour. 
Royal Umit. Serv. Inst., June. 

8. Cavalry Methods.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., July-August. 

g. Technics and Tactics.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 6. 

10. Ammunition Supply.—Army and Navy Gaz., July 4. 


The first is a translation by Captain John R. M. Taylor, 14th 
Infantry, an officer who has carefully studied the military conditions 
in the Philippines and is familiar with much of their history under 
Spanish rule. 
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The lessons from the mounted troops in South Africa are drawn 
by a cavalry officer of our service, and are very clear and to the point. 
Some of them are of special value, and should be familiar to officers 
of all arms, and all are of interest to the cavalryman: 

“A study of the operations of the various mounted organizations 
in South Africa is fraught with great interest for the American cav- 
alryman, combined with a certain feeling of satisfaction. This sense 
of contentment is not due to a perusal of the causes of British re- 
verses so far as they disclose the weaknesses of the English, but, 
rather, that they tend to prove the correctness of the practical em- 
ployment of cavalry as taught in the United States Service. It is 
curious to note the similarity of the mistakes made by the British in 
South Africa and those committed by the Union cavalry in the early 
part of the Civil War. * * * 

“The dearth of properly trained cavalry was the principal cause 
of the non-success of the British during the early stages of the Boer 
Wee, F: FS * 

“The mistake was in overlooking the principle that you should 
have as much cavalry as your opponent. The Boers were all mounted, 
although the British would scorn to call them cavalrymen. In due 
time the cavalry started, traveled leisurely, and, upon arriving, were 
immediately hurried to the front, with a consequent excessive loss of 
horseflesh. In view of those facts, the work of the English cavalry is 
unfairly judged, and continental critics overlook the remarkable suc- 
cesses of this arm when it was in a position to do itself justice. Upon 
realizing the necessity for mounted troops, the Government immedi- 
ately set out to remedy the deficiency. This was no easy task, and . 
the hasty organization of the various Yeomanry and mounted infantry 
regiments, with their subsequent conduct in the field and their cost, 
_ show only too plainly the fallacy of the idea of ‘ready-made’ cavalry. 

* * * According to Lord Wolseley, there were 9,000 sabers to 
246,000 other troops in South Africa in October, 1900. From these 
figures it is easy to understand how the 9,000 used up their horses. 
They were trying to do the work of 82,000 mounted men: for one- 
third cavalry is not an excessive proportion for a country like South 
Africa, with terrain so well suited to the use of this arm (Natal ex- 
cepted). In fact, the proportion is more apt to be too small when we 
take into consideration the fact that the Boers were all mounted. 
Again, the training of the English Regular cavalry was such that at 
first they were at a disadvantage in a contest with the Boers. They 
had been taught that shock action was the réle of the mounted soldier. 
One can imagine their surprise at the characteristic reception of one 
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of their charges. The Boers would pour as much lead into the ad- 
vancing mass as time permitted, then if the British were not checked, 
they would mount, gallop ahead six or eight hundred yards, dismount 
and repeat the dose. These tactics were highly successful, but they 
caused great indignation throughout the English Army at first. Ulti- 
mately they taught the British the value of the carbine to the cavalry- 
man, something we learned in our service in the Civil War and have 
not forgotten. However, the English carbine is not of the first qual- 
ity, being inferior to the arm used by the Boers both in range and 
accuracy. The English have now issued the rifle to all mounted 
troops. * * * 

“Passing from arms to horses, the work of that much-abused body 
of officers, the British Remount Commission, comes to our notice. 
The resuits—and results are what count—accomplished by these men 
are truly remarkable. * * * 

“The Army estimates of 1898-99 show 1,870 remounts purchased, 
cost about $375,000, while for 1900-01 the outlay exceeded $10,000,000 
and over 400,000 animals bought. In 1899 England had in the ranks 
about 15,000 horses, riding and draft, and, under the registration 
system, a lien on 14,000 more ; twenty per cent. of this latter class were 
unfit for service, but, taking the whole number, 29,000, it was little 
more than sufficient to supply an expeditionary Army Corps of one 
cavalry division, three infantry divisions, with proportionate artillery. 

“Thus, in the matter of mounts, England was at a disadvantage 
from the beginning, which disadvantage was increased by the enor- 
mous consumption of animals. The average life of a horse, after 
disembarking, was calculated to be about six weeks. From the above 
facts the difficulties confronting the Remount Commission can be 
understood, and as fifteen of the thirty-five members were not of the 
cavalry, it is not surprising that sometimes their purchases came high. 
However, they supplied the Army with mounts, and that was their 
work. Some regiments were remounted from three to six times in 
four months, so the gentlemen of the Commission were not wasting 
time. If the war in South Africa had continued, and the consumption 
of horses kept on at the same rate; the extinction of the mount would 
have decided the question of the abolition of cavalry. * * * 

“The enormous consumption of horseflesh in South Africa was 
not due to exceptional conditions, but to conditions that had led to sim- 
ilar results in previous wars, and will have the same effect in future 
conflicts unless they are remedied.” 

The third of the above articles is a continuation of a-series of 
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historical essays on past campaigns against India, from the Russian 
of Major General L. N. Soboleff. 

The old problem referred to in the next paper is the question of 
Ammunition Supply, and the author brings out some interesting points 
for investigation and discussion. 

The Land Defence of a Coast Fortress is an interesting study and 
one of great importance to the Coast Artillery. The literature of 
this subject is very meagre, and every new addition to it is hailed 
with delight, especially when it indicates careful consideration, as in 
the case of the present article. 

The article on Disembarkation in the Presence of the Enemy is 
similar in character and importance. 

The next article is based on Major Callwell’s little book, entitled 
The Tactics of To-day, and the experiences in South Africa. The 
following extract illustrates the author’s style: 

“The most brilliant instance of a flank attack on a great scale in 
modern military history is the battle of Chancellorsville. But the 
Army of Northern Virginia was led by three generals, to each of 
whom the term military genius may be ascribed without flattery. Its 
movements were concealed by forests, and its opponents were indiffer- 
ently commanded. When Lee attempted to repeat the performance 
at Gettysburg, after Jackson’s death, by falling on the Federal flank 
and rear with Stuart’s cavalry, the blow missed’ its object, owing 
partly to the wide disconnection of the troops to whom the enterprise 
was assigned from the main body whose attack they had to assist. 
Yet the Gettysburg campaign was fought on a far smaller theatre 
than would be a struggle between two great military Powers with the 
weapons of to-day. 

“The type of attack exemplified by Ulm, Sedan, and Paardeberg, 
the complete re-investment of a field army is now, as formerly, the 
most complete tactical victory which can be obtained; but it requires 
a great preponderance of strength on the attacking side. The next 
best plan for the destruction of a hostile army is to cut in between 
its wings and compel its troops to retreat under the fire of the 
successful assailant. Of course, the flank attack must, whenever 
possible, be combined with the frontal one; but unless the area of the 
battle-field is small enough to admit of the points attacked being under 
fire from two directions at the same time, the actual effect of the flank 
attack will be comparatively local. 

“As an illustration of this plan of attack the battle of Spion Kop 
is rich in lessons. 

“Our troops, by a successful frontal attack, drove a wedge in the 
enemy’s line at night. The advance was, by an error, stopped too 
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soon, and the attacking troops at dawn found themselves exposed to 
enfilading fire and enveloping attacks which were pressed to close 
action by the Boers, almost to hand-to-hand fighting. 

“Nevertheless our attacking column, now thrown on the defensive, 
held its ground and drew on itself the best part of the enemy’s 
troops. Within reach of tactical action, on both flanks of our column, 
were present on the field enough British troops to have given us 
a decided superiority in the battle. Had these troops been, sent 
forward to the last man to the help of the comrades already engaged 
there can be little or no doubt that the enemy, weakened and dispirited, 
would have been compelled to retreat across the comparatively open 
ground which lay between Spion Kop and Ladysmith, within range 
of our rifles, and with the garrison of Ladysmith on its line of retreat. 
The most important battle of the Boer war may fairly be claimed as. 
conclusively proving the necessity of grasping the nettle and the 
absolute impossibility of winning decisive tactical success without 
doing so.” 

The article on Cavalry Methods refers to those in the Army of 
Northern Virginia in the Civil War, and is a translation from the 


French. 
The next article considers the question of the necessity for techni- 


cal troops in the army, and is of far-reaching interest, inasmuch as | 
it affects the Ordnance Department, Electrical Engineers, Armor 
and Ordnance Manufacturers, Railroad Engineers, etc., etc. 

The last article concerns ammunition supply on board ship. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


There are but two articles of any value under the first head: 

1. The Development of the Artillery Fuse in Germany.—Kriegs- 
tech. Zeit., 6. 

2. Armored Caissons.—Same. 

The former is a continued article and has already been referred to. 

The latter discusses the question of the position of the new 
armored caissons on the line of battle, and contends that it is now 
possible to have them alongside the pieces instead of in rear, as is 
now the custom. There are several other points of interest in this 
short paper. 

There are also but two articles under the second head: 

3. A Proposed New Fort.—Mil. Mail, June 19. 

4. Testing the Thames and Medway Defenses.—Same, June 12. 

The former has to do with the new defences of the Thames : 

“For many years past the School of Gunnery at Shoeburyness 
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has been quietly but effectively extending its scope. Quite recently 
the authorities purchased a large tract of land in the vicinity of 
Haven Gore, and in well-informed quarters there is a persistent 
rumor to the effect that further purchases on Foulness’ Island and 
Tillingham Marshes are likely to be made in the near future. 

“The reason for such an expenditure is twofold. A glance at the 
map will show that the river Crouch is entirely unprotected, and as 
at high tide almost any vessels could get up as far as Burnham, and 
furthermore, as at any time a landing could be effected on the north 
side of Foulness Island, within a few miles of Shoeburyness, the 
necessity for the provision of fixed defences is manifest. 

“To provide these it is proposed to erect a first-class fort on the 
shore near Tillingham Marshes. This fort would command the 
mouth of the river Crouch, the Whittaker, and the north side of 
Foulness Island, and, if properly constructed, and fitted with modern 
guns, it would constitute an important addition to our coast defences 
simply on account of its fine natural position. 

“But, in addition to this, there is another point that demands con- 
sideration. For many years the difficulty of transporting heavy naval 
guns from the makers to Shoeburyness to be tested, and then from 
Shoeburyness to the battleship or cruiser for which they are intended, 
has been a source of great expense and delay. 

“As there is but little depth of water close to the shore off Shoe- 
buryness, the difficulty appeared insurmountable, but it is now sug- 
gested to overcome it by building a light railway from the New 
Ranges at Shoeburyness right across to the north side of Foulness 
' Island, where, by means of a short pier, big guns could be shipped 
straight away into their proper places aboard ship without fresh 
transportation by water. 

This scheme would save a great deal of money and time, besides 
facilitating the arming of our fleet, and there is no reason why it 
should not be carried out. The engineering difficulties ‘to be over- 
come are practically nil, as the road is almost level, and three bridges, 
each about 2000 yards long to carsy the railway over three creeks, 
would be the most expensive part of the business. 

“When completed this railway would be about 10 miles long and 
its terminus would be protected by the proposed fort on the opposite 
side of the river Crouch, here less than two miles wide. Taking it 
altogether the scheme is a notable one, and apart from the direct: 
results already mentioned, the tactical and ultimate results are perhaps 
even more important, and would well repay the necessary outlay. 

“The point to be remembered is that the new fort, when completed, 
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would be our nearest coast fortress to Germany, and when allowance 
is made for the ambitious naval program of the German Emperor, 
the necessity for the suggested augmentation of our permanent 
defences is undeniable. 

“When Germany’s naval strength has reached its proposed limit 
then the question of controlling the North Sea will be of vital inter- 
est. Baron Edelsheim’s masterly scheme for the invasion of England 
by Germany shows what the Germans will attempt when in their 
estimation the German Fleet is strong enough to obtain temporary 
command of the North Sea.” 

The second article explains itself: 

“The final stages of the operations for trying the Thames and 
Medway defences began at Sheerness on Monday. According to 
confidential instructions issued to all concerned, the maneuvers will 
end on the 13th inst. Preparations for mobilization were completed 
with great rapidity. The whole of the regular garrison was ready 
for action early on Monday morning, and the following details were 
brought down in admiralty vessels from Chatham, and immediately 
upon their arrival at Sheerness they were marched to their allotted 
positions:—Fifty R. E.’s, including engine drivers, electric light 
specialists, and cyclists, 200 of the Rifle Brigade, and 400 of all ranks 
from the Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

“After all Shoeburyness has not been mobilized. This is the one 
great defect in this year’s operations. If the authorities seriously 
intend to try the Thames defences why do they leave one side of the 
lower and most valuable portion of the river absolutely unprotected ? 
The answer is simply because they have not men enough to man the 
guns of Shoeburyness. But far more serious still, why were the two 
1o-in. hydro-pneumatic B.L. guns on the front of Sheerness not 
manned on Monday night? 

“These two guns are in perfect order, but they were not manned 
on Monday night. It would be interesting to know exactly how the 
authorities propose to test a fort without using its best and biggest 
guns, but perhaps they were out of action because there were no 
Volunteers available to man them. There are no Volunteers at Sheer- 
ness this week. Of course, they were allowed to man the semi- 
modern up-river forts last week, but the authorities are not giving 
them a chance to show what they are worth in a first-class fortress 


like Sheerness. 
* * * x * * x * x * 


“The operations have so far proved that, given a narrow and 
difficult channel, and plenty of warning, and some efficient quick- 
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firers, and good searchlights, shore defences are too strong for 
an ordinary torpedo attack. Of course, we knew all that before, but, 
if we imagine fog—complete and genuine surprise, and a foe that 
will try their hardest to smash the searchlights if there are any about 
—what then? ; 

“Taking it in its entirety, this mobilization and testing of the 
Thames and Medway defences has been a piecemeal and unsatis- 
factory business. To begin with, they did it in section, as if we were 
a third-rate power, who could not afford to simultaneously and 
effectually man every gun from the Nore to Gravesend, and even then 
they did it half-heartedly, without proper co-operation from Militia 
and Volunteers, and, worst of all, they did not mobilize at Shoebury- 
ness, a place packed with ordnance and priceless records of the 
performances of guns and ammunition. But, as it is only the head- 
quarters of the School of Gunnery, and in its way the most important 
artillery station we have, of course, it is easy to believe that, in the 
event of actual hostilities, the War Office have not the slightest 
intention of defending it. Such a course of action would be quite 
in accordance with their best traditions, and if it is really intended 
to take place we can understand why Shoeburyness was undermanned 
and left out when they tested the Thames Defences.” 


WARSHIPS. 


I. Proposed armament for type battleship.—Proc. U. S. Nav. 
Inst., June. 
2. The Submarine boats Pike and Grampus.—Scien. Amer. 


Suppl., July 18. 
3. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Journal Royal Unit. Serv. 


Inst., June. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS, 


Cavalry Armament.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., July-August. 
The Suppression of the Lance.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., June 27. 
Sights for Small Arms.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 6. 
A device to prevent accidental discharge of rifles—Same. 
. Rifle Practice Targets—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., June. 
6. The Parabellum Automatic Pistol—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., 
July-August. 
MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 
1. The new harbor works at Dover.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., June 


27. 
2. The Canal des Deux-Mers.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., June 13- 


July 4. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


To the Editor United Service Re- 
view, New York. 


Sir: In your issue, May, 1903, is a 
letter signed James A. Whitney. Re- 
ferring to your Review of April, page 
1,096, he says it contains a statement 
copied irom the English “United Ser- 
vice Magazine,” “notable for its inac- 
curacy.” “That in the negotiation of 
the Ashburton Treaty the Americans 
boast that their commissioner pro- 
duced an inaccurate map whereby 
they secured an unjustified boundary 
between the United States and Cana- 
da.” “The British allegation was 
that the Americans had suppressed a 
map.” The fact is, they did both. 
Permit me as shortly as I can to 
quote my authorities. 

“The American Question and How 
to Settle It,” published by Samson 
Low, London, 1863, page 245, states: 
“The settlement of the northeastern 
boundary question might have been 
wise as a matter of policy, but was 
contrary to the clearest evidence. 
When peace terminated the Revolu- 
tionary War, that peace was negoti- 
ated by Franklin. When the treaty 
was made by Lord Ashburton, the 
Government of the United States 
was in possession of the map sent by 
Franklin to the French Ministry, and 
deposited in their archives. This 








map is authenticated by a note in his 
handwriting; and on this map is a 
strong red-ink line drawn by Frank- 
lin’s own hand, and referred to in his 
note. The Government was also. pos- 
sessed of a map found in Jefferson’s 
collection, in which a similar red 
line delineated the true boundary. 
Franklin’s map was discovered by 
Jared Sparks, who, when forwarding 
it to the United States Government, 
wrote thus: ‘The line is bold and dis- 
tinct in every part, made with red 
ink, There is no other coloring on 
any part of the map. Imagine my 
surprise on discovering that this line 
was wholly south of the St. John’s. 
It is exactly the line contended for by 
Great Britain, except that it concedes_ 
more than is claimed.’ All this evi- 
dence was produced before the Senate 
—Jefferson’s map as well as Frank- 
lin’s—the two coinciding minutely 
and exactly (Spence, p. 297). But 
this conclusive evidence, though in 
the hands of the United States Gov- 
ernment, was suppressed in the Sen- 
ate, and the Government, backed up 
by the people, thought it clever to 
cajole the British negotiator, and thus 
Canada was severed from New 
Brunswick.” 

Percy Greg, in his. “History of the 
United States from the Foundation 
of Virginia to the Reconstruction of 
the Union,” publishers, W. H. Allen 
& Co., London, 1887 (Vol. IL, page 
II), says: “The line actually adopted 
is one which nothing but a defeat as 
crushing as that of France in 1870 
would induce an European Power. to 
accept.” 

“Kingsford’s History of Canada,” 
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(publishers, Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
French & Co., London), Vol VIL, 
pp. 158, 159, says: “What a monument 
of folly on the part of Great Britain 
this boundary, as it is now deter- 
mined must ever remain. This gi- 
gantic wedge running into the east- 
ern territory of the Dominion to cut 
the country, as it were, asunder. A 
boundary established in defiance of the 
very language of the treaty, which 
traced as a dividing line the height of 
land separating the waters running 
north and south, and at variance with 
the evidence in the possession of the 
United States, at the very time they 
were urging the claim which they 
knew to be untenable. Every prin- 
ciple of physical geography was dis- 
torted, while the good faith and hon- 
or, which should preside at the nego- 
tiations between great nations, were 
entirely set aside and ignored.” * * * 
“There was no suppression of evi- 
dence on our side, no proceedings in 
accordance with the theory that in 
order to gain an advantageous de- 
cision on a disputed point, anything 
is fair in diplomacy.” * * * “It 
is a question, if a high-minded citi- 
zen of the United States can with 
complacency contemplate the proceed- 
ings of his government on this occa- 
sion.” 

- The statements I made in the Eng- 
lish “United Service Magazine” for 
March, 1903, regarding the treaties of 
1763, 1783, 1794, 1814, 1815, 1842, 
1846, 1871, in all of which the territory 
of Canada was lost to her, through 
the apathy and imbecility of British 
diplomatists, are quoted almost ver- 
batim, from “Quirks of Diplomacy,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel Coffin, Commis- 
sioner of Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands, Canada. As to the Ashburton 
Treaty, the matter lies in a nutshell. 
In 1603 Henri IV. of France gave to 
de Monts and his followers (in the 
spacious fashion of the age) North 
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America between 40 and 46 north Iati- 
tude, including more than half the 
State of Maine, which, like Acadia, 
was settled by the French. Their 
descendants are in the State of Maine 
to this day. By the treaty of 1763 
England acquired all the French pos- 
sessions in North America. Maine 
was not included in the New England 
revolting States. Any map in the 
French archives would show the ter- 
ritory as originally claimed by France 
and subsequently ceeded to ‘Great 
Britain. 

The agents of no country would 
suppress or alter a map ‘except for 
the advantage of their own country. 
Which country has benefited by the 
transaction? As for Mr. Whitney 
dragging in poor old George III. as 
an evidence, he died blind and im- 
becile long before the Ashburton 
treaty, and the evidence as to his 
handwriting by Lord Brougham (a 
violent hater of the Georges) is as 
little to the point. I have not read 
Mr. Whitney’s third evidence, “Thom- 
as H. Benton,” but I can quite ap- 
preciate his “bitter and blasting 
phrases” from my recollection of the 
adjective habitually prefixed to “Brit- 
isher” in American vernacular. I can 
only suppose Mr. Whitney adopts 
the principle of the American poet: 
“My country, right or wrong,” and 
if five-twelfths of the territory claimed 
by the United States was handed over 
to Great Britain in the treaty of 1842. 
Of course the American Eagle has a 
right to perch on the North Pole. 

Yours, &c., 
T. BLAND STRANGE, 
Major General (retired), R. A. 
CAMBERLY, Surry, May 27, 1903. 


The United States has not a par- 
‘ticularly large military establishment ; 
in fact, it is regarded as meager for, 
such an extensive territory. Neither 
has it many posts from which the 
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flag is saluted morning and evening. 
Still it costs the Government $20,000 
annually for ammunition for the 
morning and evening gun, which fig- 
ures out the expense of $54.79 for 
each of the 365 days in the year. 


TIRED OUT. 


[Can any one tell who is the author 
of these delicate and tender lines?] 


He does well who does his best; 
Is he weary? Let him rest. 
Brothers! I have done my best, 

I am weary, let me rest. 

After toiling, oft in vain, 

Baffled, yet to struggle fain; 

After toiling long, to gain 

Little good with mickle pain. 

Let me rest; but lay me low, 
NVhere the hedgeside roses blow, 
Where the little daisies grow, 
Where the winds a-maying go, 
Where the footpath rustics plod, 
‘Where the breeze-bowed poplars nod, 
Where the wedded throstle sings, 
Where the young bird tires his wings; 
Where the wailing plover swings, 
Near the runlet’s rushing springs; 
Where at times the tempest’s roar, 
Shaking distant sea and shore, 
Still will rave old Barnesdale o’er 
To be heard by me no more! 
There, beneath the breezy west, 
Tired and thankful, let me rest, 
Like a child that sleepeth best, 
‘On its mother’s gentle breast. 


The familiar song, “I’ll Hang My 
Harp on a Willow Tree,” has at- 
tached to it a bit of royal romance. 
It was written by a young nobleman, 
who became enamored of Queen Vic- 
toria a year or so before she ascended 
the British throne, which event de- 
stroyed his hopes of winning her 
hand. The words first appeared in 
an English magazine set’ to music 
by Wellington Guernsey. 
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UNDER THE GUNS. 


Under the old embrasures dim, 

Where the trailerers hang from the 
cannon grim, 

The long lost cry of the buried shell, 

Comes in on the ocean’s stormy swell; 

The sun hangs low where the crested 
wave, 

Tosses over the missing brave, 

And I seem to see in his crimson 
glare, 

A ghostly flag on the ramparts there. 


Under the guns that never more 

Will waken the echoes of surge and 
shore, 

I lie and laugh at the foamy crest 

That lightly leaps at the sea gull’s 
breast, : 

The curlew screams, and the alba- 
tross 

Dips his wing where the seaweeds 
toss ; ; 

And ’twixt my book and the newest 
star 

Is a tattered sail on a broken spar. © 


Under the cannon old and grim 

That frown at the sea from the port- 
holes dim, 

Where out of reach of the dashing 
spray, 

The owlet sits like an abbot grey; 

And the lizard’s back for a moment 
shines, 

When the breezes flutter the drowsy 
vines, 

And the roses red in clusters fall 

Over the old unguarded wall. 


Under the guns that long ago 

Dictated terms to a sullen foe, 

Over the mouth of the culverin 

A silvery web the spiders spin, 

And half asleep in my listless prow, 

I link the Past with the busy Now, 

And ’twixt my book and the newest 
star, 


* Is a shattered sail on a broken spar.* 
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LESSON IN SHIP ETIQUTTE. 


The master of a certain large sail- 
ing vessel insists upon being ad- 
dressed as “sir” by every man on 
board. One day a new hand joined 
the ship, and a short time after leav- 
ing port, being a well-seasoned old 
salt, he was intrusted with the wheel. 
The master came up and put the 
usual question: “How do _ you 
head?” “Nor’ by east,” answered the 
seaman very gruffly. “My man,” 
suayely answered the master, “on 
this craft when one of the crew 
speaks to me he gives me a title of 
respect. Don’t you think you might 
do so, too? Now, how’s her head?” 
“Nor’ by east, I tell yer,” shouted 
the old tar testily. “I’m afraid you 
don’t quite understand me,” respond- 
ed the master good humoredly. “Let 
me relieve you at the wheel, and then 
do you take my place and ask the 
question. I will show you how it 
should be answered.” 

They accordingly changed places. 

“*Ow’s her ’ead,” roared the sailor. 

“Nor’ by east, sir,” replied the mas- 

ter, with a gentle emphasis on the 
“sin.” 
“Then keep ’er so, my man, whilst 
I goes for’rd and has a pull at the 
pipe,” was the startling rejoinder from 
the old reprobate, who calmly com- 
menced to suit the action to the 
word, and disappeared into the fore- 
castle, lighting a match as he passed 
through the doorway. 


WHENCE CAME THE MALAY. 


Col. W. O. Tolford tells a good 
story of a light-colored mulatto who 
wandered into one of the restaurants 
of Washington, D. C., the other day. 
When a waiter intimated to him in 
the gentlest way that he could not 
be served there, this conversation 
ensued: “Wha’ can’t it be served 
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heah?” “It is against the rules.” 
“Guess ye tak’ me foh a colored 
man.” “Aren’t you?” “Me colored? 
No, sah, I’se a Malay.” “Malay, eh. 
Let’s see, where do the Malays come 
from?” “Why, uh, from Malaria, of 
course.” 


A question often asked is why the 
arm cadets at West Point wear a 
gray uniform, while the uniform of 
the army is blue. The origin of the 
distinction dates back to the war of 
1812-14, when the commissary gen- 
eral of the army could not procure 
the blue cloth required for Gen. 
Winfield Scott’s brigade, and so they 
were clad in gray. So distinguished 
was the conduct of that brigade at 
Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa, that 
when, after the war of 1812, a reor- 
ganization of‘ the West Point mili- 
tary academy was made, out of com- 
pliment to General Scott and his 
brigade the uniform of the corps of 
cadets was changed from blue~ to 
gray. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Royal Navy List. Witherby & 
Co., 326 High Holborn, London 
(W. C.), England. Pp. 476. 

The Royal Navy List (correspond- 
ing to our Navy Register) is a com- 
plete.list of the officers of the British 
Navy (some ten thousand), with 
their records, ships, etc. 

The present number has an entire- 
ly new feature in the form of a “Cur- 
rent History of the Royal Navy,” 
giving the changes which have taken 
place since the last quarterly issue. 

It constitutes an excellent work of 
reference, and as to accuracy it may 
be stated that it is practically official, 
since it is often quoted by the Ad- 
miralty as well as by Parliament. 
As a record of naval history it is en- 
titled to a place in all important li- 
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braries, and as a reference book on 
the British naval officers it should be 
available in all clubs; finally, for spe- 
cial use it should find many appli- 
cations in this country. 


Zur Technik des Schiessens der Ar- 
tillerie gegen Ziele in Bewegung 
auf Grund der Schiessregehn. Von 
Hauptmann Wilhelm Knobloch. 
Vienna: L. W. Seidel und Sohn. 
1902. Pp. 36. 

This excellent treatise on field and 
siege artillery—fire against moving 
targets—is written by an instructor 
in the Firing School section of the 
Fortification Artillery.. It is based 
on the Firing Regulations of the 
Austrian artillery and takes up in 
turn the paragraphs in these Regula- 
tions bearing on the subject, and dis- 
cusses them, giving practical inter- 
pretations and solutions. 

The Austrian Fortification Artil- 
lery is concerned mainly with land 


forts, but also has (in conjunction 
with infantry) the defense of a sea 


fort on the land side under its 
charge, consequently, the above 
pamphlet is of interest not only to 
officers of Field Artillery, but also to 
those of Coast Artillery, and for both 
it constitutes a valuable and sugges- 
tive study. 


Der Angriff im Festungskriege. Von 
Gustav Smekal. Vienna: L. W. 
Seidel & Sohn. 1902. Pp. 90. 


The author of this critical study 
on the attack of land fortifications, a 


Lieutenant-Colonel in the Austrian , 


General Staff, is one of Austria’s 
most prominent artillery officers, and 
is perhaps best known as the author 
of Tactical Problems for Field Ar- 
tillery, which attracted considerable 
attention. 

As the author remarks, the devel- 
spment of the views on the attack 


August 


and defense of fortifications has been 
for centuries in the hands of the En- 
gineers, the Ordnance and the Artil- 
lery, the branches that built the em- 
placements and the guns and used 
them in war. It is no reflection on 
any of these branches of the service 
that they paid more attention to the 
development of the technical side of 
the question, and less to the tactical 
in the past. The result has been that 
the engineers and artillery (in field 
works) have been considered a sort 
of separate and special arms, and 
the attack and defense of fortifica- 
tions has been turned over to them 
as a special branch of study. 

This separation of the subject from 
ordinary field tactics still exists in all 
armies, and at the military schools 
the distinction is kept up, and usually 
taught under the general subject of 
Fortification. 

The result is that the army at 
large accepted the thick veil thrown 
over this subject, and left the latter 
to the branches who had appropri- 
ated it. 

But modern war shows that the 
attack and defense of previously pre- 
pared positions (in other words, for- 
tifications) has become of immense 
importance, and it is necessary that 
the army at large study ‘the subject, 
and for this purpose it must be pre- 
sented in language which the army 
in general can understand. 

That is the object of this work, 
and the author has accomplished his 
purpose excellently well. The entire 
subject is treated in general outline, 
and from a tactical point of view, 
and the language is such as to be 
readily understood by any troops. 

The work is a notable addition to 
the literature of the subject itself, 
but more than that, it furnishes a val- 
uable hand-book for the use of the 
army in general, infantry, cavalry and 
field, siege and coast artillery. 
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The “Donegals’ Own Journal. A 
monthly magazine for the 5th Bat- 
talion, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Ballyshannon. 

The Journal of the above title is a 
neat little pamphlet, prettily illus- 
trated, of some sixty pages. The il- 
lustrations in the New Year double 
number are mainly from photographs 
of Ballyshannon. . 

Besides the Editorial Notes, it con- 
tains two pages of Regimental News, 
some Detail Notes, an excellent ar- 
ticle on Ballyshannon as a Military 
Station, the Roll of Officers and Men 
of the 5th Battalion, and two or three 
mess-room and other yarns, as well 
as several pages of humorous matter, 

The periodical is already in its 
third volume, and we wish it all suc- 
cess. The 5th Battalion may well 
be proud of its history and of its 
Journal. 


A History of the Peninsular War. 
Charles Oman, M. A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College and Deputy Pro- 
fessor of Modern History (Chi- 
chele) in the University of Ox- 
ford. Vol. I. 1807-9. From the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau to the 
Battle of Corunna. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1902. Pp. 656, with 
maps, plans and portraits. 


This noteworthy addition to gen- 
eral and military history is the re- 
sult of some fifteen years of the 
study of material which was not ac- 
cessible to Napier, the great author- 
ity on this epoch for the past fifty 
years. This material consists of 
Spanish histories, official documents, 
memoirs, etc., in French, Spanish 
and English, the most important of 
which are the history of General. Ar- 
teche y Moro, the diaries of Blake- 
ney, Shaw, Tomkinson, Sir Harry 
Smith and Foy, the memoirs of Thie- 
bault, St. Chamans and Fantin des 
Odoards, and the papers of the dip- 
lomatist Sir Charles Vaughan. 
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In view of the well-known preju- 
dices of Napier in favor of Napole- 
on, and against the Spanish Juntas 
and the British Tory government, as 
well as these newly discovered orig- 
inal documents, a new history of this 
epoch is timely and necessary. 

The author of the present work is 
calm and unprejudiced, and while 
Napier’s History will always remain 
a classic on the subject and his de- 
scriptions of battles masterpieces in 
the English language, the searcher 
after the exact truth will turn to the 
pages of Professor Oman for clearer 
light and more reliable information, 
especially as regards the reasons for 


and the causes of action. 
The first chapter opens with an ac- 


count of the probable designs of Na- 
poleon as well as a keen analysis of 
his character, followed by a very 
graphic description of the corrupt 
court of Charles IV. of Spain. 

The principal events succeeding 
this are the conquest of Portugal by 
the French, French aggression in 
Spain, the outbreak of the Spanish 
Insurrection, the Siege of Saragossa 
and the Capitulation of Baylen, the 
outbreak of the Portuguese Insurrec- 
tion, the landing of the British, the 
evacuation of Portugal by the 
French, the struggle in Catalonia, the 
arrival of Napoleon and his rapid ad- 
vance to Madrid, and finally the 
Campaign of Sir John Moore, which 
closes this first volume. 

The maps are excellent, having 
been taken from the splendid Span- 
ish atlas published by the War De- 
partment for the past twenty years. 

The appendix contains many” val- 
uable and interesting official docu- 
ments, papers, lists of armies, losses, 
etc., and there is a good index. 

The entire work is not only a con- 
tribution to history, which ranks 
among the highest authorities, but it 
is also a splendid study in military 
history, strategy and tactics. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


RICHARD 


Born in Indiana. Appointed from 
Indiana. Acting midshipman, U. S. 
Navy, September 20, 1854. Resigned, 
May 7, 1857. Commissioned as sec- 


ond lieutenant, September 7, 1861; 
frigate St. Lawrence, September 30, 
1861, to May 30, 1863; during that 
period served in the South Atlantic 
Squadron, at St. Simon’s, Ga.; Port 
Royal, South Carolina; engagement 
with Sewell’s Point Battery and 
Confederate ram Merrimac, Potomac 
River; bombardment of Sewell’s 
Point and capture of Norfolk, Va.; 
East Gulf Squadron and three boat 
expeditions on the Florida coast and 
Indian River. Commissioned first 
lieutenant, December 30, 1862; while 
on leave of absence in July, 1863, 
volunteered his services to Governor 
Morton, of Indiana, during the raid 
of the Confederate General Morgan; 
tender of services accepted, and was 
placed in command of a battalion of 
provisional troops, Cairo and Mound 
City, Ill.; Mississippi Squadron, 
August, 1863, to August, 1864; during 
that period, engaged in several ex- 
peditions. into Kentucky, in pursuit 
of guerrillas; member of a commis- 
sion appointed by Admiral Porter to 
investigate charges against certain 
active rebel sympathizers, at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; frigate New Ironsides, 
August, 1864, to April, 1865; two at- 
tacks on Fort Fisher; Navy Yard, 
Washington, April, 1865, to Novem- 
ber, 1867; in temporary command at 
the Barracks, Navy Yard, during the 
confinement at the yard of Paine and 
his associate conspirators; in com- 
mand of Marine Barracks, Mound 
City, Ill, November, 1867, to De- 
cember, 1868; U. S. S. Richmend, 
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Mediterranean Squadron, January, 
1869, to November, 1871; Naval 
Academy, January, 1872. Commis- 
sioned captain, March 13, 1872; Ma- 
rine Barracks, Boston, April, 1872, to- 
January, 1875; commanded detach- 
ment of marines at the great fire in 
Boston, November, 1872; in com- 
mand of two companies which suc- 
cessfully guarded the removal of the 
treasury from the Sub-Treasury to 
the Custom House on that occasion; 
headquarters, February, 1875, to June, 
1875; fleet marine officer of the 
Asiatic Station, and by special ap- 
pointment of the Navy Department, 
judge advocate of the fleet; flagship. 
Tennessee, June, 1875, to July, 1878; 
member of the Board of Inspection, 
August, 1878, to November, 18813. 
Marine Barracks, League Island, Pa.,. 
December, 1881, to April, 1885; ex- 
pedition to Panama, April and May,. - 
1885; on the night of the withdrawal 
of our forces from the city of Pana- 
ma, and the occupation of our original 
lines, representations were made to 
the commanding officers, “that the in- 
surgents were much excited, that 
drunkenness prevailed to an alarming 
extent, and that a violation of the 
armistice was in contemplation.” At 
10 p. m., Captain Collum was ordered 
to enter the city alone, and endeavor 
to ascertain the truth of the report; 
this duty was successfully performed. 
Commissioned captain and assistant 
quartermaster, May 4, 1885; in charge 
of the depot of supplies, Philadelphia,. 
Pa., May, 1885, to February, 1890; 
headquarters of Marine Corps, Feb- 
ruary, 1890, to October, 1891; assis- 
tant quartermaster’s office, Philadel- 
phia, October, 1891, to 1897. Retired 
with the rank of major, June, 1897. 








